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RCHDEKIN’S FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND COMBLESS BEES 


April. May. June queens warranted purely 
mated, $1.00 each; six for $5.00; per d0z., $9.00. 
Bees per lb.. $125. With untested queen, 
$2.00 per lb. I have originated a pkg. light 
but strong; saves you bees and express. My 
guarantee is prompt shipment, safe arrival. 
perfect satisfaction. No disease. Small 
deposit books your order. 


J. F. Archdekin Bordelonville, La. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 





Send for our 68 page catalog. Our prices 
will interest you. 
The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 


BARN ES’ aca 
. 
Machinery 
Read what J. I. Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
~ make with this saw, It 
‘ will doall you say of it.” 
Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 








BUY 
THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for circular and Price list. 


BEN G, DAVIS 
Spring Hill, Tennessee 





as #* ends RATS, MICE, B 
“y © § , , DULL, 
’ ROUGH ON RATS « Don’t Die in the House. 
Unbeatable Exterminator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, ete. The Recognized Standard Exterminatce 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 60-~ 
Smalllic. Used the World Over. Used by U.S. Gr 3- 
Rough on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL Substitutes, 


POULTRY, FRUIT, BEE 
PAPER COMBINATION $1 90 


Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 
the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- 
tion of three papers which gives excellent 
reading at a low cost: 

The Fruit Grower 
American Poultry Advocate 
American Bee Journal 


Our price for all three for one year is only 
$1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers, 
add 2sc to the above offer and get your 
choice of the following one year: 

Reliable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success 
American Poultry World, Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 

Send all orders to . 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill 








WOBOPOOBOS 


By buying your supplies of me, All 
kinds of Bee Supplies and Berry Bas- 
kets, Crates, etc. Send for new 1917 


list free. 
W. D. SOPER 
325 So. Park Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
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BEES AND QUEENS, GOLDENS AND 
LEATHER COLORED FOR 1917 


Canadian and United States Trade 


We are now booking deliveries in May, June and July at the 
following prices, viz.: 

FROM PENN, MISS. | FROM TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Pricestandover_ 1 6 12 2;torIoo | _ 1 6 12 25 to I00 
Untested $ .85 $4.50 $8.00 § .65 each ! $100 $ 9 25 $ .75 each 

sosees Be 5.00 9.50  .75 1.35 10.75 oS | 
=» 750 13.50 | 1.75 7.80 14.75 1.15 
- 3.00 to $10.00 each. | 3.00 to $10.00 each. 


POUND PACKAGES WITH UNTESTED QUEENS 


FROM PENN, MISS. FROM TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Itos 1tos 6 to 25 50 Over 

each each each each 

$2.00 $1.90 $3 00 $2.75 $2.65 
275 2.65 4.50 4.25 4,00 


Prices on full colonies and nuclei quoted on request. 


We supply THE ROOT CANADIAN HOUSE, 54 WOLSELEY ST., TORONTO 
ONTARIO, CANADA, with large shipments almost daily during the above months, fre: 
quently moving almost acar of packages to them at a time. This is the most successful 
way of serving Canadian trade. This firm has our entire Agency for the Dominion, and all 
Canadian business should be addressed to them unless you wish shipments made direct 
from Penn, Miss., address us. 

At the time of booking order, remit 10 percentas a formof good faith on your part with 
balance to be remitted a few days prior to date of shipment. We move orders promptly. 
Our references, any Mercantile Agency, The A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. 

When you deal with us it means satisfaction. Health Certificates furnished with 
each and every shipment of bees. This assures youthat nodelays will take place. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. If interested in vee-hive material, our catalog will be senton request. 


THE PENN COMPANY, PENN, MISS., U. S.A. 


April 


1.05 


6to25 over | 
each each 
I-pound and Queen 


2-pound and Queen........ 3.00 











Bee Supply Department 


Orders shipped day received 
Our warerooms are loaded with Lewis Beeware 
Everything at factory prices 


Send for catalog 
Wax Rendering Department 


We do perfect wax rendering. It will pay every Beekeeper 
to gather up all his old combs and cappings and ship to us. We 
charge 5c a pound for the wax we render and pay the highest 
cash or trade price. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
(The firm the Busy Bees work for) 


204 Walnut Street, - ~ CINCINNATI OHIO 
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The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has incor- 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal ’ , 
Beekeeping and Horticulture inits various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. : 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subsciption price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a year 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 
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Foultry Supplies 

Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
auiomatic grain feeders, fountains, 
fecd troughs, dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
lez bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon,’ Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, illinois 








PATENTED 


WRIGHT’S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
inone day. Tighter wires, no kinks, nosore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U.S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 


Why Not Get What You Want, 
And When You Want It? 


The Atchley Queens and Bees need no 
recommendation to the beekeeping world, 
They have been buying them_for FORTY 

YEARS, AND ARE STILL DOING IT. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


One-pound package, $1.40 each; 25 for 
32.50; roo for $125. Two-pound packages, 
2.25 each; 25 for $52.50; 100 for $210. 
Two-frame nuclei, $2.30 each; three-frame, 
$3.25 each. No queens. Untested queens, 
Italian or Carniolan, $1.00 each, or $10 per 
dozen; 100 for $70. A big lot of fine tested 
queens. Cheap, write for prices. Prices 
on bees and queens in large lots quoted on 
application. 


WM. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas 
The Texas Bee and Honey Man 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


All roll films developed for 10 
We return them the same 
Everything in the KODAK 
Send for catalog. 
F. M. ALEXANDER 
Atlantic, lowa 





qs pure Grey Caucasian bees. 
Queens, nuclei, and pound 
packages. 
A. D. D. WOOD 
Box 61, Lansing, Michigan 
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PROTECTION HIVES 


Price of five hives with outside rims, $13 75; 
without rims, $12.00 f. o. b. Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Delivered to any station inthe U.S. A. east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers 
with outside rims, $15.00. 

Mr. Jay Cowing, of Jenison, Mich., has 235 
of these hives in use, and 40 insingle-wall hives: 
his 1916 increase. He has just purchased an 
other lot of Protection Hives, and says the 
approximate extra cost of $1.00 per hive over 
single-wall hives is the best kind of an invest- 
ment for him. Heisa beekeeper of more than 
I5 years’ experience, and his 1916 crop was 580 
cases of 32 sections, each fancy comb honey. 
His winter and spring losses of bees from one 
cause and another has never exceeded Io per- 
cent, even in the most severe winters, like 1908 
o9 and 1011-12. Mr. Cowing bought some of the 
first Protection Hives offered on the market, 
and they have proven so satisfactory with him 
that he is still buying them. 

They are double wall with air spaces or 
packing as you may prefer. The outer wall 
is made of % material and will last a life time. 
Send for a catalog and special circulars, show 
ing large illustrations, 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








SECTION FIXER 


A combined section press and founda- 
tion fastener of pressed steel construction. 
It folds the section and puts in top and 
bottom starters all at one handling, thus 
saving a great amount of labor. With the 
top and bottom starters the comb is firmly 
attached to all four sides, a requirement 
to grade fancy. Increase the value of 
your crop by this method. 


H. W. Schultz, of Middleton, Mich., in 
writing ussays: “Your Section Fixer is 
the best yet; can put up 150 sections per 
hour with top and bottom starters.” 
Price with lamp $2.75. Shipping weight 
5 Ibs. Postage extra. Send for special 
circular, fully describing this machine. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., 














Grand Rapids, Michigan 








TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


A local wholesale house secured a carload of tin plate in September that was prom- 
ised for April. Conditions are now even worse. Whenitis necessary to order tin plate a 
year or more in advance of the time it is wanted for use, advances in prices must be ex- 
pected. The highest bidder will get the stock. 

Freight at this time is very slow and uncertain. Prices are liable to advance. 
be a wisething to secure your packages for the 1917 crop. 
us some advantage over general market quotations. 
We can supply the following 


60-pound cans, one and two in a case 


Friction Top Tins 


2 lb. Cans, 2% |b. Cans, 3 lb. Cans, 5 lb. Pails, to Ib. Pails 
Cases holding 24 24 ae 12 6 
Crates holding iad See ane 50 50 
Crates holding 100 MOLI 100 100 100 
Crates holding 603 450 203 113 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It would 
Our three-year contract is giving 
Send us a list of your requirements. 








BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds; catalog free. 
Send 2sc for 90-page book 
on how to handle bees. Discount for early 
orders. Honey for sale. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 


| 3-Band Italian QUEENS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


| That fill the supers quickly with money nice 





and thick. They have won a world-wide 
reputation for honey gathering, hardiness, 


SELECT ITALIAN BEES and gentleness. Untested, 75c: 6, $4.00, 12, 
$7.50, Tested, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15. I guaran- 
by the pound. Nuclei QUEENS. 1017 prices | tee that all queens will reach you in good 
: “i condition and give satisfaction. 
on request. Write, 


J. B. HOLLOPETER, Rockton, Pa. Ss. D. CHEATHAM, Rt. 2, Greenville Ala. 








WE ANNOUNCE AN ADVANCE 


Of 5c per pound on comb-foundation. This advance applies 
to all our 1917 price lists. On account of the high price of 
beeswax, we are compelled to withdraw our former 
quotations. 





-—. 


For beeswax, we will now pay 35c in cash or 37c in 
trade f. o. b. Hamilton, or Keokuk, Iowa. Prices of beeswax 
and foundation are, of course, subject to change without 
notice. 

Save your.beeswax and ship it to us to be worked.into 
foundation for you. Send us your old combs. They are 
worth good money now, and we will get every ounce of wax 
out of them and pay you the above prices for your share of 
the \wax. 
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e bd 4 » 
The Proof of the Pudding Is In the Eating || { EASTERN BEEKEEPERS y 
; : , 4 This is the time of year you should > 
The quality of Murry’s queens and bees is shown in the increasing demand get your, supplies and put them to- 
for them. Capacity of queen yards doubled last year and ‘again this sea- 4 Shun wooded. bat "you also gut the y 
son. Advance orders up to March 5th nearly equal to total sales last 4 g -nygeed ;' , si . > 
ur c Og of ever in 
season. Why? Because they get a square deal. ‘ keeper uses re of mailed free upon N 
- i i reques et us quote you ne 
Three banded Italians and Golden Italians. Orders filled by return 4 pound round flint glass honey jars 
mail. Safe arrival and satisfaction guarranteed. No disease. Health cer- $5.00 a gross. 
tificate with each shipment of bees or queens. 4 I. J. STRINGHAM y 
ueens 1 © 12 1 6 12 100 4 y 
Prices Masch 5 th to a Ist ; mien, Ist to . sth 4 105 Park Place, N. Y. N 
a, CECT. 1.00 5.50 10.00 75 4 00 7.5 . 
—................ — aera ks lc APIARIES : Glen Cove, L. I. k 
Select tested........... 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 4 
Breeders.........ssee0. 5.00 to $10.00 each, any time. OTAZATATATATAITA AD TALAT 


For nuclei and pound packages, see March issue of this Journal, or 
write for circular. 
H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 


Iam better able to supply the trade with 
my Three-band Italian Queens, Colonies 
and Nuclei than ever before. Send for cir- 
cular and prices. 


E. A. Leffingwell, Allen, Michigan 




















Queens and Bees from the Cotton Belt Apiaries 


‘Three-banded Italians only. We are now booking orders for April, May, and June 
deliveries at the following prices, viz: 


PRICES FOR ONE OR MORE 





ny shh te > i Me he ae Mn 





1 6 12 1 10 THE QUEEN OF ALL QUEENS 
2 Err $ .75 $4.00 $ 7.50 ery package, wire cage, with- $1 
TOStOG o00000 cocveccses 1.00 5.70 10.75 WE ss sini scnncdscscnancbsaasu 1.50 $1.2 . 
BERRGBORs sccscses e025 3:00 $9.10 oo each. 2- pound package, wire cage, with- ' Is the Texas Queen, Italian Gold- 
SEMIS: 6sc av accceeeces or $1.00. ios kacsecccdanccescisecs , : : 
bia eaamanl Mi 7 te — om ens that will please you in every 
frame nuciei without queen, $1.5 2-frame nuclei without queen, $2. 
. 3frame nuclei without queen, $3.50. $2.75; way. 75 cents each, $8.00 per 
When queens are wanted with nuclei or packages add queens at prices quoted above. dozen. Circulars free. 
Write for discount on larger quantities booked early 
We guarantee safe delivery of bees and queens, and reasonable satisfaction, Twenty GRANT ANDERSON 


years quper sence. No epeees. ’ eee certificate with every shipment. Write for testi- 
monials and references if desire s 
To avoid disappointment in the spring be sure and place your order NOW. Rio Hondo, Texas 
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THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” | 
Bee Supplies Possible 


The “falcon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation 
| every article, and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 


| back” guarantee. For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything is 

| wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we'll appreciate it if you write us, and we'll make it absolutely right 

| at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are our best advertisement. “ Once a cus- 
tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name «# falcon” 


The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get hives, 
| sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 
send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 

Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere *‘ Simplified Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 


| W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 
































HEADQUARTERS FOR BEE SUPPLIES 
ROOT’S GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES 


FOR 
OHIO KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
We carry a large and complete stock of bee supplies, and are prepared to give you 
prompt service. We have just received several carloads of new fresh supplies. Send for 


our catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER & COMPANY, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























| Three-Banded and Golden Italians 


The secret of success in 
beekeeping is to keep 
your colonies strong. To 
do this you must have 
good healthylaying queens 
Untested, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, 
$8.00. Select untested, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; doz., $9.00. 
Tested, $1.50; 6, $8.00; doz., 
$15. Select tested, $2.00. 


WATCH THIS SPACE 1s, Select te 


—— FOR —— E. A. SIMMONS, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


JOHN M. DAVIS BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
1917 Queen Prices 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 











Send for new 1917 price list, 
now ready. Give us a chance 
to bid on your wants. We 


| can save you money. We 
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are in the market at all times 
for extracted honey in any 
quantity. 
THE M. C. SILSBEE CO., 
Haskinville, New York 
Post-office, Cohocton, Rt. 3, N. Y. 
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PERSONALITY 
Lewis Beeware 


No Product Can Be Better Than the Sum Total of the Skill, 
Brains, Conscience of the Men Behind It—This 
Gives the Product Personality 


What is the Personality of Lewis Beeware and 
the Company Behind It? 


The G. B. Lewis Company has been in the business of manufacturing Bee Supplies for forty-three years. 
It has grown from a carpenter shop to a plant covering nearly six acres of ground, with an annual out- 
put of thirty million Sections and one hundred thousand Hives. During all these years in the face of 
advancing prices on material and labor, the scarcity of suitable lumber, the competition of cheaper and 
inferior goods it has had many opportunities and inducements to cheapen its product at the expense of 
quality—but it has ever steadfastly maintained one standard of quality and workmanship. LEWIS 
BEEWARE IS THE SAME TODAY, WAS THE SAME YESTERDAY, AND WILL BE 
THE SAME TOMORROW. 

The business has been under the management and the lumber has been bought by one buyer for twenty 
years. He is still managing the business and buying the lumber. The head mechanic came into the 
factory when a boy. He has been supervising for forty years. The beehive superintendent has been 
making beehives for thirty-three years. The section boss has been watching Lewis Section machinery 


and output for thirty-two years. 


This Is the Personality that Goes to Make Up Lewis Beeware 
—Does It Mean Anything to You? 


If you believe that “a bee hive is a bee hive” and are not particular about quality or workmanship, then 


any make of bee supplies will suit you; BUT—if nothing short of the best will do you, then you want 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


Buy your metal goods and appliances where you like, But “if it’s made of wood” insist on LEWIS 
BEEWARE—Every package of LEWIS Hives and every crate of LEWIS Sections bears the BEE- 
WARE brand. LOOK FOR IT—INSIST ON IT. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 
BEEWARE 


u 

[WATERTOWN \ IS S 
SS eA 
MAKES THE FINEST. 














Sole Manufacturers Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Honey Plant Regions of North America 
—By John H. Lovell 


T the request of Mr. Frank C. 
Pellett, State Inspector of Api- 
aries of Iowa, the writer has 

contributed to his Annual Report an 
article, in which he has proposed the 
division of North America into 12 nec- 
tar or honey-plant regions. As this 
report is intended primarily for the bee- 
keepers of Iowa, it is believed that the 
publication of a brief description of the 
proposed regions in a bee journal with 
a wider circulation is desirable. The 
regions are based on topography, cli- 
mate, native vegetation and the geo- 
graphical distribution of honey plants. 
The study of honey plants can be car- 
ried on to much better advantage 
by the recognitions of these areas than 
by States. The point of view in the 
latter case is often too narrow, and fails 
to offer an explanation of the occur- 
rence of a species, when if the region 
is considered its distribution becomes 
perfectly clear. Merely as a matter of 
convenience for reference it is much 
easier to refer to a few natural divis- 
ions than to a great number of arti- 
ficial State areas. 


The 12 regions, as shown by the ac- 
companying maps, are as follows: 


1. Arctic Region. 
2. Coniferous Forest Region. 
3. St. Lawrence Basin Region. 
4, Appalachian or Deciduous-leaved 
Forest Region. 
» > Prairie Region or White Clover 
elt. 
6. Southern Region or Cotton Belt. 
7. Florida Region. 
8. Great Plains Region. 
9. Arid or Cactus Region. 
10. Rocky Mountain Highlands of 
Alfalfa Region. 
11. California Region. 
12. Tropical Region. 


The maps are essentially the same 
as those given in the Report, except 
that in two or three cases the boundary 
lines have been changed slightly as the 
result of more definite information, 
e. g., the southern end of the line divid- 
ing the Prairie Region from the Great 
Plains Region has been carried further 





westward 
Pellett. 


at the suggestion of Mr. 


1. ARCTIC REGION. 


The Arctic Region extends south- 
ward as far as the parallel of 60 de- 
grees, passing south of the extreme 
southern point of Greenland, Cape 
Farewell. It is a treeless land, carpeted 
with mosses and lichens, with a perm- 
anently frozen subsoil; and is of no 
value to beekeepers. In localities there 
are dwarf alders, birches and willows, 
a few heath-like shrubs, such as blue- 
berries and Labrador tea, while her- 
baceous plants are represented bya 
few hardy grasses, saxifrages, Com- 
posite, pinks, crucifers and the con- 
spicuous Iceland poppy. For much of 
the year these barren tundras are swept 
unchecked by icy winds. 


2. CONIFEROUS FOREST REGION. 


From Labrador westward to the 
shores of the Pacific there extends a 
vast uniform coniferous forest, com- 
posed chiefly of white and black spruce, 
fir, juniper and pine, with which are 
associated alders, birches and poplars, 
while willows grow thickly on the 
banks of streams. In the southern 
portion small apiaries are maintained 
by the experiment stations in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alb:rta and _ British 
Columbia, but the region as a whole 
offers little of promise to bee-culture. 
The principal sources of honey are 
willows, maples, dandelion, white and 
alsike clover, fireweed, alfalfa and gold- 
enrod. 


3. ST. LAWRENCE BASIN REGION. 


This region includes New Brunswick, 
New England, New York, Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin and southern On- 
tario and Quebec, or the territory lying 
around the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence river. The conditions in the 
eastern section are much less favorable 
to beekeeping than in the western. 
The early honey flow is largely depend- 
ent on the clovers, while in the fall 
goldenrod is probably more valuable 
here than elsewhere in the country. 
Sumac and tobacco are of local impor- 


tance in Connecticut. In New York 
there are extensive areas of buckwheat 
and fruit bloom. In southern Michi- 
gan, clover and basswood are the main 
sources of honey, in the northern part 
of the State fireweed and raspberry. 
Basswood was formerly much more 
valuable than at present. 


4, APPALACHIAN OR DECIDUOUS-LEAVED 
FOREST REGION, 


The eastern United States enjoys a 
uniform and abundant rainfall, which 
in the highlands of the Appalachian 
Region supports a magnificent decidu- 
ous-leaved forest unequalled elsewhere 
in North America. In the number of 
species and the size of the trees it is 
surpassed only by the forests of the 
tropics. Within an area of a square 
mile 75 species have been counted. As 
would be expected the principal honey 
plants are trees. as three species of 
basswood, sourwood, tulip tree, sumac, 
locust, Judas tree, Magnolia, maples, 
persimmon honey locust, holly, horse- 
chestnut, willows, besides a great va- 
riety of wild and domesticated fruit 
trees, shrubs and berry plants. The 
three most important honey plants are 
sourwood, tulip tree and clover. Sour- 
wood, which extends from Pennsylva- 
nia to Georgia, is by many assigned 
the first position, being widely distrib- 
uted and yielding nectar most freely. 
Many beautiful shrubs abound, as Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons and Kalmias. 


5. THE PRAIRIE REGION OR WHITE CLOVER 
BELT. 


The Prairie Region includes eastern 
Dakota, Minnesota, southern Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, western 
Ohio, Missouri (not strictly a prairie 
State) and northern Kentucky. This 
is a treeless area, except along the 
water courses and where it merges into 
the Appalachian Region. The surface 
is partly level and partly rolling, and 
was formerly the bottom of a great 
inland sea. The soil is rich and deep, 
fine and compact, and supports a lux- 
uriant growth of grasses. The soil and 


climate and the absence of extensive 
forests are most favorable to the growth 














PERSONALITY 
Lewis Beeware 


No Product Can Be Better Than the Sum Total of the Skill, 
Brains, Conscience of the Men Behind It—This 
Gives the Product Personality 


What is the Personality of Lewis Beeware and 
the Company Behind It? 


The G. B. Lewis Company has been in the business of manufacturing Bee Supplies for forty-three years. 
It has grown from a carpenter shop to a plant covering nearly six acres of ground, with an annual out- 
put of thirty million Sections and one hundred thousand Hives. During all these years in the face of 
advancing prices on material and labor, the scarcity of suitable lumber, the competition of cheaper and 
inferior goods it has had many opportunities and inducements to cheapen its product at the expense of 
quality—but it has ever steadfastly maintained one standard of quality and workmanship. LEWIS 
BEEWARE IS THE SAME TODAY, WAS THE SAME YESTERDAY, AND WILL BE 
THE SAME TOMORROW. 

The business has been under the management and the lumber has been bought by one buyer for twenty 
years. He is still managing the business and buying the lumber. The head mechanic came into the 
factory when a boy. He has been supervising for forty years. The beehive superintendent has been 
making beehives for thirty-three years. The section boss has been watching Lewis Section machinery 


and output for thirty-two years. 


This Is the Personality that Goes to Make Up Lewis Beeware 
—Does It Mean Anything to You? 


If you believe that “a bee hive is a bee hive” and are not particular about quality or workmanship, then 


any make of bee supplies will suit you; BUT—if nothing short of the best will do you, then you want 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


Buy your metal goods and appliances where you like, But “if it’s made of wood” insist on LEWIS 
BEEWARE—Every package of LEWIS Hives and every crate of LEWIS Sections bears the BEE- 
WARE brand. LOOK FOR IT—INSIST ON IT. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 
BEEWARE 
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Sole Manufacturers Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Honey Plant 


Pellett, State Inspector of Api- 

aries of Iowa, the writer has 
contributed to his Annual Report an 
article, in which he has proposed the 
division of North America into 12 nec- 
tar or honey-plant regions. As this 
report is intended primarily for the bee- 
keepers of Iowa, it is believed that the 
publication of a brief description of the 
proposed regions in a bee journal with 
a wider circulation is desirable. The 
regions are based on topography, cli- 
mate, native vegetation and the geo- 
graphical distribution of honey plants. 
The study of honey plants can be car- 
ried on to much better advantage 
by the recognitions of these areas than 
by States. The point of view in the 
latter case is often too narrow, and fails 
to offer an explanation of the occur- 
rence of a species, when if the region 
is considered its distribution becomes 
perfectly clear. Merely as a matter of 
convenience for reference it is much 
easier to refer to a few natural divis- 
ions than to a great number of arti- 
ficial State areas. 


The 12 regions, as shown by the ac- 
companying maps, are as follows: 


A T the request of Mr. Frank C. 


1. Arctic Region. 
2. Coniferous Forest Region. 
3. St. Lawrence Basin Region. 
4. Appalachian or Deciduous-leaved 
Forest Region. 
. - Prairie Region or White Clover 
elt. 
6. Southern Region or Cotton Belt. 
7. Florida Region. 
8. Great Plains Region. 
9. Arid or Cactus Region. 
10. Rocky Mountain Highlands of 
Alfalfa Region. 
11. California Region. 
12. Tropical Region. 


The maps are essentially the same 
as those given in the Report, except 
that in two or three cases the boundary 
lines have been changed slightly as the 
result of more definite information, 
e. g., the southern end of the line divid- 
ing the Prairie Region from the Great 
Plains Region has been carried further 





Regions of North America 
—By John H. Lovell 


westward at the suggestion of Mr. 
Pellett. 
1, ARCTIC REGION. 


The Arctic Region extends south- 
ward as far as the parallel of 60 de- 
grees, passing south of the extreme 
southern point of Greenland, Cape 
Farewell. It is a treeless land, carpeted 
with mosses and lichens, with a perm- 
anently frozen subsoil; and is of no 
value to beekeepers. In localities there 
are dwarf alders, birches and willows, 
a few heath-like shrubs, such as blue- 
berries and Labrador tea, while her- 
baceous plants are represented by a 
few hardy grasses, saxifrages, Com- 
posite, pinks, crucifers and the con- 
spicuous Iceland poppy. For much of 
the year these barren tundras are swept 
unchecked by icy winds. 


2. CONIFEROUS FOREST REGION. 


From Labrador westward to the 
shores of the Pacific there extends a 
vast uniform coniferous forest, com- 
posed chiefly of white and black spruce, 
fir, juniper and pine, with which are 
associated alders, birches and poplars, 
while willows grow thickly on the 
banks of streams. In the southern 
portion small apiaries are maintained 
by the experiment stations in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alb:rta and British 
Columbia, but the region as a whole 
offers little of promise to bee-culture. 
The principal sources of honey are 
willows, maples, dandelion, white and 
alsike clover, fireweed, alfalfa and gold- 
enrod. 


3. ST. LAWRENCE BASIN REGION, 


This region includes New Brunswick, 
New England, New York, Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin and southern On- 
tario and Quebec, or the territory lying 
around the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence river. The conditions in the 
eastern section are much less favorable 
to beekeeping than in the western. 
The early honey flow is largely depend- 
ent on the clovers, while in the fall 
goldenrod is probably more valuable 
here than elsewhere in the country. 
Sumac and tobacco are of local impor- 


tance in Connecticut. In New York 
there are extensive areas of buckwheat 
and fruit bloom. In southern Michi- 
gan, clover and basswood are the main 
sources of honey, in the northern part 
of the State fireweed and raspberry. 
Basswood was formerly much more 
valuable than at present. 


4, APPALACHIAN OR DECIDUOUS-LEAVED 
FOREST REGION, 


The eastern United States enjoys a 
uniform and abundant rainfall, which 
in the highlands of the Appalachian 
Region supports a magnificent decidu- 
ous-leaved forest unequalled elsewhere 
in North America. In the number of 
species and the size of the trees it is 
surpassed only by the forests of the 
tropics. Within an area of a square 
mile 75 species have been counted. As 
would be expected the principal honey 
plants are trees. as three species of 
basswood, sourwood, tulip tree, sumac, 
locust, Judas tree, Magnolia, maples, 
persimmon honey locust, holly, horse- 
chestnut, willows, besides a great va- 
riety of wild and domesticated fruit 
trees, shrubs and berry plants. The 
three most important honey plants are 
sourwood, tulip tree and clover. Sour- 
wood, which extends from Pennsylva- 
nia to Georgia, is by many assigned 
the first position, being widely distrib- 
uted and yielding nectar most freely. 
Many beautiful shrubs abound, as Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons and Kalmias. 


5. THE PRAIRIE REGION OR WHITE CLOVER 
BELT. 


The Prairie Region includes eastern 
Dakota, Minnesota, southern Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, western 
Ohio, Missouri (not strictly a prairie 
State) and northern Kentucky. This 
is a treeless area, except along the 
water courses and where it merges into 
the Appalachian Region. The surface 
is partly level and partly rolling, and 
was formerly the bottom of a great 
inland sea. The soil is rich and deep, 
fine and compact, and supports a lux- 
uriant growth of grasses. The soil and 


climate and the absence of extensive 
forests are most favorable to the growth 
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of white clover, which throughout this 
region in favorable seasons yields an 
enormous surplus; while in the arid 
regions and highlands it becomes com- 
paratively unimportant. Sweet clover 
and heartsease are also most valuable 
in these States, while in the lowlands 
or river bottoms there are splendid 
displays of hardy Compositz, as Span- 
ish-needles, sunflowers, asters, golden- 
— crownbeard, Rudbeckia and Grin- 
elia. 


6. SOUTHERN REGION OR COTTON BELT. 


In this vast region (see maps) there 
grow annually millions of acres of cot- 
ton, offering a bee-pasturage which in 
extent and richness can be equalled by 
few other economic plants. The honey 
flow lasts from July until long after the 
first frosts. The secretion of nectar 
is influenced by soil, climate, rainfall, 
etc., but is most abundant in rich allu- 
vial valleys, where 100 pounds per col- 
ony is obtained in good seasons. 
Southeastern Texas contains thousands 
of acres of fruit trees, cotton, horse- 
mint, broomweed and basswood. On 
the lower coast rattan vine yields a 
dark honey unfit for table use. In 
Louisiana there are tupelo, horsemint, 
goldenrods and asters; in Alabama 
titi, gallberry; in Georgia tulip tree, 
tupelo, titi, saw palmetto, asters and 
goldenrods, while hundreds of acres of 
the coastal plain are covered by the 
dense thickets of gallberry. 


7. FLORIDA REGION. 


Florida might very properly be united 
with the Southern Region, but the 
great southern extension of the penin- 
sula carrying it into the Tropical Re- 
gion and its many miles of coast have 
produced so peculiar a honey flora that 
it deserves to be recognized as a sep- 
arate region. The most important 
sources of honey are trees, tupelo, or- 
ange, palmetto and black mangrove 
yielding the best products. Black man- 
grove and manchineel are tropical 
trees growing on the southern coast, 
and the cabbage palmetto and citrus 
areas are also confined to the southern 
half of the State. Tupelo is abundant 
in the Appalachicola river. Other 
honey plants are wild pennyroyal, titi, 
partridge pea, and Andromeda. There 
are thousands of acres of savannas in 
Florida, tangled jungles of grasses and 
weeds, mostly Composite displaying 
great sheets of golden yellow flowers 
sufficient to keep thousands of colo- 
nies of bees busy. 


8. GREAT PLAINS REGION. 


While a part of this region is highly 
productive, much of it is semi-arid and 
covered with sage brush. There are 
few trees except along the streams and 
in fertile valleys,and there are great 
extremes of heat and cold. The north- 
ern portion is not well adapted to bee- 
culture, and in 1910 only 79 farms in 
Northern Dakota reported bees. Hearts- 
ease is the source of great quantities of 
honey in Nebraska, in which State 157 
honey plants have been listed, but no 
attempt has been made to distinguish 
between those which are valuable and 
those which are of minor importance. 
Alfalfa is of little value except along 
the rivers. In Oklahoma the principal 
honey plants are sweet clover, sumac, 
heartsease, raspberry, locust and alfalfa. 
The Rocky Mountain honey plant is 
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also much prized in sections of this 
region. 


9. THE ARID OR CACTUS REGION. 


Western Texas, northern Mexico, 
New Mexico, Arizona, lower Nevada 
and Lower California are largely a 
desert or semi-arid region with a very 
scanty rainfall. Northern Texas is a 
sandy plain destitute of trees and 
streams. With an annual rainfall of 
from three to five inches, extreme arid- 
ity prevails over much of Arizona, and 
in this State and the province of Chi- 
huahua, in northern Mexico, there are 
over 150,000 square miles of desert 
land. A great variety of Cacti, an ex- 
clusively American genus, in every 
form and shape, ranging from the size 
of the finger to tall candelabra 30 feet 
high grow over or completely cover 
portions of this region. The prickly 
pear (Opuntia Engelmaniz) yields a sur- 
plus of light yellowhoney. Other plants 
are Yucca, Agave, mesquite and creo- 
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sote bush. The mesquite, ofter the 
only tree found in these desert reg ons, 
extends from Trinity river, Tex., t» the 
San Bernardino Mountains and n> :th- 
ward to Colorado. In New Mevico, 
immense tracts of land are cov«red 
with Yucca, and many species of Awave 
occur in Mexico. 


10. ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGHLANDS °R 
ALFALFA REGION. 


The larger part of these highlands is 
arid or semid-arid, and agriculture js 
universally dependent on irrigation. 
The flora is sparse and vast expanses 
are covered with sage brush. Through- 
out this region alfalfa is grown very 
extensively, and is easily of first im- 
portance as a honey plant. The factors 
controlling nectar secretion are not 
fully understood, but it is well estab- 
lished that in a semi-arid region calm 
hot weather following irrigation will 
ensure a good flow. In Colorado there 
is truly a lavish display of flowers and 
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FIG. 1—-THE HONEY PLANT REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA 


1. Arctic Region. 2. Coniferous Forest Region. 3. St. Lawrence Basin Region. 4. Appala- 
chian or Deciduous-leaved Forest Region. 


5. Prairie Region or White Clover Belt. 


6. Southern Region or Cotton Belt. 7. Florida Belt. 8. Great Plains Region. 
9. Arid or Cactus Region. 10, Rocky Mountain Highlands or Alfalfa 
Region. 11. California Region. 12. Tropical Region 
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sny of the Composite are doubtless 
pful honey plants. In Washington 
vd Oregon there is a greater rainfall, 
id the mountains are covered with a 
vagnificent coniferous forest, and 
ere is a great variety of shrubs and 
rbaceous plants, which are sources 
honey. Along the coast of Oregon 
vine maple and a fireweed are valuable. 


11. CALIFORNIA REGION. 


oman ere es 


No other State within an equal area 
contains so many species of plants as 
California. On the Coast Mountains 
are thefamous redwoods. In the beau- 
tiful valley of California the meadows 
and foothills are carpeted with hun- 
dreds of beautiful flowers, lilies, butter- 
cups, lupines, poppies. Godetias, and 
endless Composite. To the eastward 
of this valley the Sierra Nevada rises to 
the height of 15,000 feet, bearing on its 
slopes the finest coniferous forests in 
the world, composed of giant Sequoias, 
pines, firs and hemlocks. The rich 
honey flora of California supports more 
than 200,000 colonies of bees. There 
are some 50 species which yield a sur- 
plus in an average season, foremost 
among which are the sages and alfalfa. 
Over 40 of these are herbs and shrubs 
and the balance trees. Fiity more spe- 
cies, at least, are important to bee-cul- 
ture, while many foreign plants have 
been introduced, like the Eucalyptus, 
which may prove very helpful in the 
future. 


12. TROPICAL REGION. 


For convenience southern Florida 
has been included in the Florida Re- 
gion, but black mangrove, manchineel 
and mahogany are tropical trees, and 
so are the cultivated cocoanut palm, 
the mango, and custard apple. Among 
the honey plants of Cuba are the cam- 
panillas (/pomoea), mango, citrus fruits, 
royal palm and coffee tree. In Porto 
Rico there are logwood, mangrove, 
mango, guava and guama. Guima 
(Inga laurina) is considered the best 
honey plant; it blooms several times a 
year and the bees are never able to 
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gather all the nectar. The tropical 
forests of the mainland contain more 
than 100 kinds of trees, many of which 
are doubtless nectariferous. Logwood 
fringes all the lagoons and much of 
the seaboard of Yucatan. Onlya glance 
can be given the tropical flora, which 
is evidently rich in nectariferous trees. 


In the present paper only a brief out- 
line of the honey plant or nectar re- 
gions of North America has been at- 
tempted. In many instances very little 
information is available in regard to 
the honey flora of extensive areas. 
There are scores of questions which 
can be answered at once in regard to 
honey plants by the comparison of the 
soils, climates and floras of these dif- 
ferent regions. There is no difficulty in 
understanding why white clover reaches 
its maximum development in the Prai- 
rie Region, or why trees are the chief 
sources of nectar in the Appalachian 
Region, or why the tropical mangrove 
and manchineel are confined to south- 
ern Florida, or why mesquite, the cacti 
and other xerophytes are found only in 
arid areas. It is believed that the dif- 
ferent regions are natural divisions, 
and that this arrangement will prove 
an incentive to the further study of the 
North American Honey Flora. 

Waldoboro, Maine. 


—— 


Inspection Work in Illinois 
BY C. F. BENDER. 


HAVE read with interest Mr. 

Frank C. Pellett’s article in the 

last issue of the American Bee 
Journal. Being one of the inspectors 
in this State, and having studied the 
same problems from every angle, I feel 
like saying a few words in reply. 

With much of his article I entirely 
agree. It is true that our appropria- 
tions are too small, that there is some 
difficulty in getting good men for the 
work, that some bee owners will resist 
inspection or fail to carry out instruc- 
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FIG. 2.—HONZY PLANT REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


St. Lawrence Basin Region. 
Region or White Clover Belt. 
Great Plains Region. 


Appalachian or Deciduous-leaved Forest Region. 
Southern Region or Cotton Belt. 
Arid or Cactus Region. 
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tions. It is true that the pay is too lit- 
tle, and therefore that a first-class man 
cannot afford to give his whole time 
to the work. On the other hand, I have 
some fault to find with Mr. Pellett’s 
conclusions, and with his proposed 
remedy. He suggests the holding of 
apiary demonstrations, where the bee- 
men can be taught ex masse. The only 
fault with that plan is that the very 
men who most need instruction will 
not attend. 

_ We have no difficulty with the intel- 
ligent and progressive beekeepers who 
will attend conventions and field meet- 
ings. In fact, these are the very ones 
who insisted on this inspection work 
atthe beginning, and who furnish the 
power that keeps it going. The men 
who harbor and spread disease are 
most often farmers, or men too old to 
work, who keep a few colonies, who 
know nothing about diseases of bees. 
When a colony dies they set out the 
combs for the other bees to clean up, 
or leave the Hives open and exposed 
which is nearly as bad. Such people 
do not attend meetings to be instructed 
in bee-culture. They have kept bees 
from boyhood, and are sure that they 
know all about it. 

No doubt Mr. Pellett, being a good 
public speaker, finds it more to his 
taste to address an audience, who come 
to him voluntarily. He can perhaps do 
more good in that way. Myself, not 
being a good public speaker, but hav- 
ing especial talents for private instruc- 
tion, get much better results from visit- 
ing the delinquents, giving the instruc- 
tion that each one needs, and showing 
him how to adapt it tohis own circum- 
stances. I have induced several trou- 
blesome parties to give up trying to 
keep bees, giving or selling the remains 
of their stock to some neighbor who 
was capable of treating them. In such 
cases I never appear as the officer of 
the law, but as the impartial friend of 
both parties. As Mr. Pellett says, 
much diplomacy is needed. Often a 
very stubborn man may be conquered 
by an apparent surrender; he will give 
generously to the very thing that he 
has refused on a show of force. It is 
necessary to judge the man. 

There are afew people who wish to 
injure their neighbors, who will know- 
ingly keep diseased bees for that very 
purpose. Such people are always cow- 
ards, and take their mean revenge only 
because they have not the courage for 
open warefare. In such cases the 
police power’is necessary for the in- 
spector. I have found only two such 
cases, and both gave in when I read 
over the law to them, showed them 
that resistance to the State was useless, 
and would merely cost them a fine, and 
possibly the destruction of their bees 
also. An inspector without power to 
enforce the law, it seems to me, would 
be much like a policeman who had no 
power to make arrest, who could only 
advise people to be quiet and keep the 
peace. 

In regard to Mr. Pellett’s plan of a 
straight salary for the inspector, my 
objection is unless another man is 
employed to inspect the inspector, the 
salary will be paid, whether the work 
is done or not. The office of bee in- 
spector will inevitably drift into the 
class of political jobs, which pay a sal- 
ary, but require no work, known from 
of old as sinecures. 

Newman, Ill. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


The Goldenrod as a Honey Pro- 
ducer 

We have often made the remark that 
the goldenrod yields no honey in this 
part of Illinois. Many people of other 
regions have said the same thing. We 
thought it was a matter of climate, but 
itis so indirectly only. It is a matter 
of variety. At the Toronto meeting, a 
large number of varieties of goldenrod 
were shown, and I recognized our va- 
riety Solidago canadensis. The report 
was made that this variety does not 
yield honey in Ontario either. 

I thought it might be well to givea 
list of the different varieties of this 
plant. But when I referred to the last 
edition of “ Gray’s Botany’ I found in 
it the description of 57 different Solida- 
gos. It makes me wonder whether I 
have really recognized our local as 
Canadensis. 








Wide Spacing of Frames 

The reader will remember that in our 
December number the Editor called 
attention to remarks made by Allan 
Latham, of Connecticut, on the spac- 
ing of frames 134 inches compared to 
the 1% spacing used by a few apiarists. 

Concerning this question of frame 
spacing, P. C. Chadwick has the follow- 
ing to say in Gleanings, page 125: 


“Tf short of combs in the extracting 
season, go to the brood-chamber and 
remove a frame from each 10-frame 
colony. By the time the brood hatches 
from them they would be of little value 
as brood-combs unless the flow were 
exceptionally long. Moreover, 9 frames 
ina 10-frame body will often produce 
more brood than 10 frames; for unless 
they are perfectly straight and evenly 
spaced there is often a crowded comb 
that will not be used for brood any- 
way. Self-spacing frames are an ex- 
ception; but the majority of frames in 
this State are not self-spacing. When 
the flow is on, combs are a great asset 
and add materially to the honey crop 
if they are needed badly.” 


A 10-frame hive the combs of which 
are spaced 13% inches would be 1334 


’ frames 


inches wide inside. Using only 9 
would give each frame 1% 
inches of space with a }{-inch space to 
spare. Soa regular factory-made 10- 
frame hive may be used for 9 frames 
and secure the wide spacing. But if 
this wide spacing is beneficial, why not 
make our hives a trifle wider and still 
have 10 frames in them ? 

Mr. Chadwick is a beekeeper of ex- 
perience and his statement is valuable. 





Beekeeping in Carniola 

Mr. Frank Rojina, in his interesting 
article on bee-culture in Carniola, calls 
our attention to a fact that is too 
much shadowed by the fame of Dzier- 
zon. Mr. Langstroth, himself, reported 
the fact that Jansa discovered that 

















FRANK ROJINA, 
Who is ason of the Editor of the Carniolan 
Bee Journal, is in America working as 
assistant to Prof. Jager at Minnesota. 


young queens leave their hi: in 
search of drones, long before H. = r’s 
investigations. This is mention. on 
page 57 of our “Revised Langsi: ;h,” 

So we gladly insert and repe.: the 
statement which he makes that ‘on 
Jansa is called the first great beek«>per 
and Dzierzon only the second by tiose 
who have been acquainted with the 
facts. This does not detract from the 
fame of Dzierzon, for his discoveries 
were original, and it was through him 
that the facts became well known to 
the mass of beekeepers.. How few there 
are who can really lay claim to an 
original discovery may be realized 
from this occurrence. 





Honey Prices 


The beekeepers are themselves re- 
sponsible for the low prices that pre- 
vail so frequently. If they could be 
persuaded to holdfor reasonable prices 
instead of selling at the first offer it 
would be an easy matter to get a living 
price. Too many sell at retail for 
wholesale prices. One of the large 
bottling concerns recently offered 10% 
cents per pound for a carload of white 
clover extracted honey and failed to 
get itatthat. As long as beekeepers 
will peddle their honey around the 
country at from 8 to 10 cents per pound 
in five-pound lots there is little hope 
that the big buyers will pay a decent 
price. 

The man who retails his honey at 10 
cents per pound as some even boast of 
doing, has no argument to offer when a 
bottling concern offers 7 cents in a 
wholesale way. A buyercould not buy 
a carload of honey at 7 cents, pay for 
bottles, labels, packing, etc., and sell at 
retail at 10 cents without losing money 
on the transaction. 

The prospect for higher prices for 
next year is very good indeed if only 
the beekeepers can be made to see that 
they should demand a living price for 
their product. They should at least 
have sufficient consideration for other 
beekeepers to keep up the retail prices. 
In the middle West not a pound of 
honey should be retailed at less than 
12% cents per pound in 10-pound lots, 
or 15 cents per pound in smaller quan- 
tities. If the beekeepers will exercise 
business methods in disposing of their 
crop, there is every reason to believe 
that good prices can be obtained. 

We warned our readers not to get 
scared because of the big crop last sea- 
son, but many did. Some sold the best 
white honey at 5% cents, when if they 
had taken our advice and held on they 
would have sold it for 9 or 10 cents in 
large quantities. If we don’t get a liv- 
ing price let us put the blame where it 
belongs—on ourselves. 
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L’ \picoltore’s Fiftieth Year 


he above mentioned publication is 
no v entering the 50th year of its life. 
It s the official organ of the Italian 
Central Association of Beekeepers, 
ani has been sent to us as honorary 
members of this association since its 
third year, 1870,a period of 47 years. 
It is one of the most progressive bee 
magazines in the entire world. Its 
January number contains translations 
from Gleanings, from Dr. Phillips’ 
book, “ Beekeeping,” from the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, from the British Bee 
Journal, with quotations from some of 
our leading writers, such as Dr. Miller, 
W. D. Wright and others. 

The January editorial of this maga- 
zine mentions the names of a few lead- 
ers who have helped to organize Italian 
beekeeping but who have disappeared: 
The microscopist Gaetano Barbo; B. 
Crivelli; Dr. Dubini, author of L’Ape 
(The Bee); C. Fumagalli; Chas. Da- 
dant; Dr. Metelli; A. Cadolini; Profs. 
Barbieri, Clerici and Mona, the last 
named a noted exporter of Italian 
bees; and lastly Rauschenfels, late 
editor of L’Apicoltore. Count Vis- 
conti, who is still living, is another of 
the early workers. But the future is 
to the young men, under the direction 
of V. Asprea, the present editor. Our 
good wishes go to the generation who 
will continue the work of the elders. 
There is always room for progress and 
Italian bee-culture will hold its rank. 
The Italian bees have a reputation 
throughout the world, and the Italian 
apiarists will remember that “ Noblesse 
oblige.” 

Two other magazines, “ L’Apicoltura 
Italiana” and “ L’Apicoltore Moderno,” 
are helping the good work. 





Queen-Rearing in Italy 


We have before us a “Manuale di 
allevamento delle api regine” (Manual 
of Queen Rearing) by Vincenzo Asprea, 
the able editor of L’Apicoltore. Itisa 
small book of 243 pages, gotten up in 
the neatly artistic manner customary 
in artistic Italy. 

This work is a resumé of the differ- 
ent methods in vogue for the rearing 
of prolific queens of best honey-pro- 
ducing qualities and should be com- 
mended to the Italian apiarist, for 
whom it is fully as important as such 
work would be in any country, since 
the entire world looks to Italy for high 
grade bees. 

The Doolittle method, the Alley 
method, the Pratt (Swarthmore) meth- 
od are all explained, with quotations 
from Sladen, Giraud and other experi- 
menters who have suggested improve- 
ments. 

Thus far only a few Italian breeders 
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have followed modern methods in 
queen-rearing, but they are leaders. 
The book mentions our well-known 
friends, Penna, G. Piana and Piana 
Brothers, as well as Messrs. Malan and 
Bozzalla. But it is to be hoped that the 
study of as thorough a treatise will 
induce many other Italians to adopt 
the latest modern methods. 

Our kind friend, Dr. Triaca, has our 
thanks for sending this excellent trea- 
tise to us. 





Seventy Years of Beekeeping 

The 4th installment of “Seventy 
Years of Beekeeping ” will not appear 
until May, owing to lack of space. 
There will be at least two more num- 
bers of it. 





Preserve the Bee Magazines 


A few days ago I was astounded and 
highly pleased to receive a letter from 
our good Italian friend, D. Barone, 
now at Medina, Ohio, asking me for 
the loan of the past five years of the 
Italian bee magazine, “ L’Apicoltore.” 
Luckily I had those five years, not a 
number missing, in spite of the sub- 
marines. I have 46 years of this maga- 
zine in my library. I was about 
to send the entire lot to the book- 
binder when this request came. 
They will be bound by and by and 
placed side by side with the entire files 
of the Revue Internationale d’Apicul- 
ture, Gleanings, and ourown American 
Bee Journal. We have also all of 
L’Apiculteur, The Review, and a score 
of other lesser lights. Keep your bee 
magazines. In years to come it will 
be a delight to peruse them again. 





Michigan Life Members 


On page 11 of our January number, 
mention was made of the election of 
C. P. Dadant as a life member of the 
Michigan Association in company with 
A. I. Root and Dr. C.C. Miller. This 
information was imparted to us by E. 
D. Townsend, who had modestly neg- 
lected to say that he was also elected a 
life member at the same time and for 
the same reasons, “Services rendered to 
beekeeping.” We now correct the ap- 
parent omission of his name in the list, 
and since 
““On their own merits modest men are dumb,” 
we take this opportunity of saying that 
Friend Townsend is publishing an ex- 
cellent magazine, the “ Domestic Bee- 
keeper,” which is taking the place of 
the “Beekeepers’ Review,” and bids 
fair to become as valuable as the Re- 
view was in its best days. We feel 
proud of his company on the list of 
life members of the oldest State Asso- 
ciation of beekeepers in the United 
States. 
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Obituary—David Clayton Polhemus 
was born Dec. 7, 1861, at Silverton, N. 
J.,and died Feb. 13, 1917, at Lamar, 
Colo., aged 55 years,2 months and 6 
days. 

He and his brother Charlie went to 
Nebraska in the spring of 1883, and in 
the years following his brother John 
and wife also went to Nebraska, and 
the three brothers were among the 
early settlers of Harlan county. 


On April 17, 1889, Mr. Polhemus was 
united in marriage to Christina Peter- 
son, and to this union were born three 
children, Clayton David, Edgar Charles 
and Millie. In the spring of 1895, the 
family moved to Las Animas, Colo., 
and in a short time baby Millie died. 
In May, 1900, the family moved to 
Lamar, and in April, 1902, the mother 
was called to her heavenly home. 


In August, 1904, Mr. Polhemus was 
married to Cora Douglas, of Topeka, 
Kan. Since this time Lamar has been 
his home. 

Mr. Polhemus had but returned from 
the meeting of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association, being elected vice-presi- 
dent of the organization and also presi- 
dent of the Industrial Section. At the 
time of his death, he was president of 
the local school board; his activities 
along educational lines have always 
been the admiration of his fellow citi- 
zens. He is survived by his wife and 
and one son. 





Don’t Neglect the Bees 


In all our Northern and Middle 
States, April is the month for examin- 
ing colonies, making sure that they 
have laying queens, enough honey and 
pollen and sufficient poplulation to 
carry them to fruit bloom. 


Be sure and examine all dead colo- 
nies, closing up the hives after having 
removed the dead bees. If there is any 
disease of the brood in your vicinity, 
be sure and examine the combs of all 
that have died. Where there is any 
dead brood a very careful diagnosis 
should be made. If there is a ropy 
foulbrood or any doubt concerning 
dead brood, send samples of it to Dr. 
E. F. Phillips of Washington, D. C., for 
determination of the exact condition. 





Missouri Foulbrood.—Dr. L. Hase- 
man, State Entomologist at Columbia, 
Mo., would like to correspond with 
beekeepers who may have foulbrood 
among their bees,in view of treating 
them and also of making experiments 
upon the disease. He will gladly ex- 
tend his help to any Missouri apiarist 
who will write him if in need of in- 
structions. 
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No. 5.—Among Eastern Bee- 
keepers 


BY THE EDITOR. 


N Aug. 23,1 again started from 
Albany with Dr. Gates, although 
the field meets were all over. 

This time we were bent on visiting 
leading beekeepers around Syracuse. 
Starting at 9:00 a.m., we traveled the 
entire distance, 150 miles, before 6:00 
p.m. Fine roads, no dust, no mud. 
Coming to the outskirts of a city, 
about midway, we noticed two police- 
men who signaled for us to stop. We 
looked at each other, wondering which 
one of us had committed a crime. As 
we neared the agents, they glanced at 
the occupants of the car and at once 
signaled for us to go on, as if we were 
not the parties they were looking for. 
So our curiosity was aroused and 
we asked what was the matter. “In- 
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He is five vears my senior, and like A. 


I. Root, L. C. Root, and myself has 
taken a back seat in the work of the 
apiary. In his case it was unavoidable, 
for he has been for years giving his 
entire time to an invalid wife. This 
must strike a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of his brother beekeepers. He is 
fulfilling a duty. 

P. G. Clark, Doolittle’s partner, helped 
by Mrs. Clark, has the care of some 175 
colonies of bees and 250 nuclei for 
queen-rearing. They live within call- 
ing distance from the Doolittle home. 

In the nuclei, the frames run cross- 
wise instead of lengthwise; that is to 
say parallel to the entrance, so that the 
current of air is excluded from all but 
the front comb. This is what the 
Europeans call the “ warm comb sys- 
tem.” 

The queens are reared by the Doo- 
little method, of course. We examined 
a few that were beautiful. I remarked 
that I did not care for the looks ofa 
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fantile paralysis,” was the reply. At 
that time this dread disease was raging 
in the large cities, and they were on 
the lookout for children coming from 
infected spots. Farther on we noticed 
the same solicitude, also warning signs, 
and when -I left Syracuse three days 
later, half a dozen hospital nurses 
labeled “Inspectors of Health,” were 
awaiting the arriving train to examine 
all suspects. It is by such methods 
that this terrible scourge has been re- 
stricted so as to cause comparatively 
little damage. It is by somewhat simi- 
lar action that the bee diseases may be 
lessened and overcome. The few bee- 
keepers who object to apiary inspec- 
tion should understand that such in- 
spection, if managed by practical and 
well informed officials, is not only 
advisable but indispensable in these 
days of active traffic in both bees and 
honey. 

Syracuse, located in the center of a 
fertile valley, has successful beekeep- 
ersin all directions. We could not 
hope to visit them all in three days, 
and this was the limit of my time. We 
began with Doolittle and Clark, about 
30 miles away. 

Our old acquaintance and contribu- 
tor does not need any introduction. 








oril 





queen if she was prolific and he hees 
pure and good honey producers. .)oo. 
little replied, with a chuckle, “Yc: like 
to look at a pretty girl, why no: ata 
pretty queen ?” That is true, and » »etty 
queens are not to be despised. \r, 
Clark showed me a shipping-cave of 
his own contriving, arranged for =hip- 
ment to foreign countries. It seers to 
be the prevalent opinion that qi«ens 
are often stifled to death in the nail 
sacks. His cages are square and have 
openings for air on all four sides and 
the top and bottom, which lessens the 
chances of suffocation. 


He has a simple way of preserving 
combs. We all know that moths rarely 
lay eggs in acomb which is exposed in 
the open air. So he has racks under 
the projecting eaves of his honey house 
and the combs are hung there winter 
and summer. A few were there, when 
we came, and I examined them. They 
were perfectly free of moths though 
they had been there since the previous 
fall. The outside ones looked rather 
weather-beaten, but sound. 


For the benefit of those of our read- 
ers who think it is unworthy of a bee- 
man to wear a veil, let me say that 
although their bees are very peaceable, 
Doolittle wears a veil all the time in 
the apiary. His veil is fastened to the 
rim of a straw hat and is held at the 
bottom by weights at its four corners. 
In this case the weights were iron nuts 
of 34-inch size, a very simple fastening. 

The crop was good and we sawa 
fine lot of clover honey. There as else- 
where it was white and alsike clover. 
Buckwheat is plentiful in the fall. 

Ilearned there that bee eggs could 
be safely shipped quite a distance with- 
out hatching if kept on ice. They 
shipped eggs in this way to Dr. Gates, 
and he reported that they had arrived 
safely and hatched well, after four to 
six days. 

We were entertained with great hos- 
pitality by Mrs. Clark. Before leaving 
we visited the Doolittle sugar-bush, a 
grove of fine hard maples interspersed 
with basswoods, only a few rods from 
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e apiary. Maple sugar and honey 
ake a good combination for a bee- 
seper to sell. 

S. D. House, of Camillus, was the 
; ext man on our program. Mr. House 
is avery extensive beekeeper, who be- 
| eves in the sectional hive and a small 
trood-chamber. He appears to do very 

well with both, as we saw tons and tons 

of honey. But what a lot of swarming! 
ile told us of having had 18 swarms 
come out at one time, if I am not mis- 
taken. His success with bees is an 
evidence that it is not so much the im- 
nlements as the beekeeper’s system 
which makes for success. 

Mr. House places his yards four or 
five miles apart. That indicates how 
far he believes bees will go for honey. 
But he gave me a new idea on this 
point. He believes that bees go farther 
for strongly smelling blossoms, be- 
cause these can naturally be scented 
farther away, of course. This reason- 
ing is so obviously and plainly correct 
that I do not understand why we did 
not think of it ourselves. That is why, 
in buckwheat sections, the bees are 
claimed to travel farther than in many 
other sections, where the honey is less 
odorous. 

They had an epidemic on adult bees 
during the spring of 1916, from June 20 
to 25, which resembled the Isle of 
Wight disease, the bees dying in hun- 
dreds in front of the hives, without 
apparent cause. It was during a period 
of excessive moisture and the affected 
bees were three weeks old or older. 
Some colonies were very much weak- 
ened by it. The reader will remember 
that a similar trouble was reported 
from Amherst at about the same date 
in similar weather conditions. 

Mr. House supersedes his queens 
every year and holds this operation is 
worth easily $2.00 per colony. He wants 
late reared queens, so their fertility 
may be at its highest in the spring. 
But this is evidently not sufficient to 
hinder natural swarming. 

Our next visit was to Mr. Irving 
Kenyon, with whom we remained but 
an hour or two. Mr. Kenyon’s honey 
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crops have been subject to a peculiar 
trouble during the past two years. 
Some of it ferments in the cells, after 
it is capped over, and often bursts the 
capping. The trouble has existed in 
his product for several years, but has 
been on the increase lately. He won- 
ders whether it is due to a microbe 
within the hives, perpetuating itself 
from year to year, or whether it is due 
to the location. I thought that it might 
be due to some special bloom. Can any 
of our readers suggest a possible ex- 
planation? The trouble has been so 
annoying that our friend thought of 
resorting to the extreme remedy of 
transferring all his bees upon sheets 
of foundation in the spring and render- 
ing all the old combs into wax. 

On the morning of another fine day, 
we visited Mr. Oscar Dines, at his api- 
ary, on a hillside of the Onondaga 
Indian Reservation. And let me say at 
once, for the benefit of our foreign 
readers, that although several hundred 
Indians are still living there, they are 
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of a very modern type, their women 
wearing clothes of the latest fashion 
when coming to the city. Were it not 
for their broad smooth faces, beardless 
in all cases, their smooth coal- black 
hair, their reddish skin, no one could 
imagiue them to be descendants of the 
proud, cruel aborigenes, depicted less 
than a century ago by Fenimore 
Cooper, and living exclusively on the 
fruit of the chase. 

Mr. Dines lives in town. His apiary 
of some 300 colonies is on a pretty 
slope, in a good region, a half mile or 
so from the end of the interurban line. 
His crop was immense, his bees beauti- 
ful Italians, with gentle disposition. 
He, like friend House, uses a sectional 
hive, the frames of which hang freely 
and are a delight to handle; they are 
so short and convenient. We opened 
several hives together and he expressed 
to me his great enjoyment of beekeep- 
ing. He is happy among his bees. 
When he sent me the accompanying 
photo of his apiary, he wrote in part: 








QUEEN-CAGE BY MR. CLARK 
Air is given to the bees from every side 
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“ Enclosed you will find a remembrance 
of the pleasant visit we had at my api- 
ary, which was only too short for what 
we wanted to say. The honey house is 
in the back ground; the‘lady is my 
daughter, Mrs. Parker; the man stand- 
ing you recognize. The colony that 
yielded so much honey is not visible 
in the picture. My honey is all sold 
and shipped away and everything 
cleaned up and put in its place ready 
for next season.’ 


Mr. Dines is the inventor of a very 
simple swarm-catching device, to be 
used however only when you are in the 
apiary and see a swarm in the act of 
emerging. It consists of a cage made 
of two boards for a frame work and 
four sides of wire mesh, with an open- 
ing across one end to fit on the en- 
trance of the hive. This cage is placed 
in front of the colony that is in the act 
of swarming, and the bees rush into it, 
since they cannot do otherwise. 


If the queen has been caught with it, 
it is only necessary to carry this cage 
to the front of an empty hive and the 
bees will hive themselves. Two or 
three of these cages, in very active 
swarming time, give the apiarist quite 
a relief, as each of them takes care of a 
swarm without trouble. 
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The last mar visited was Mr. F. W. 
Lesser, manager of some 800 colonies, 
scattered over quite a territory. Riding 
with him ina “Tin Lizzie,” we visited 
an apiary located in the brush of a 
hillside. The hives were tiered three 
and four stories high and promised a 
big crop. Mr. Lesser complained of 
the same adult bees trouble of June, as 
we mentioned in speaking of Mr. 
House. Buthe ascribes this trouble to 
unhealthy pollen. Time and experi- 
ments only will give us a clue to this 
problem. He does not think bees 
work profitably at a distance of over 
two miles, and says bees located in the 
basswood timber will harvest twice as 
much honey as those two miles away 
from it. 

I have now reached the end of my 
eastern visit. After a short stop in 
Chicago, I arrived home at the conclu- 
sion of the 32d day, glad to have met 
so many, but gladder still to be among 
my people again. 

—— EE 2 <a 


Building Up a Strain of Bees 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


66 OW maylI build up a strain of 
. bees, and what are the dan- 
gers of inbreeding?” is a 
question on which a writer requests 
that I give my views through the col- 
umns of the American Bee Journal. 
Those who keep bees, with possibly a 
few exceptions, keep them forthe profit 
they yield; so I take it for granted that 
the questioner wishes to build up a 
strain of bees which will give him the 
most honey either comb or extracted. 
When I started in beekeeping, in 
1869, there were no “honey bees” to 
be had in these parts save the “ black 
bees,” and they did not come up to the 
high standard which I desired. In 1873 
I procured an Italian queen, reared 
queens from her and gave these young 
queens to about half of my colonies. 
The next year I kept a careful watch 
of proceedings, and jotted down in an 
old diary: “I find the Italians proof 
against the wax-moth. Theydo not 
desert their hives in early spring; and 
whenever a small amount of honey 
is obtainable they gain in stores, while 
the black bees require feeding.” 

Since then I have tried every variety 
or strain of bees which has been 
brought into the United States, but 
found none, for my locality, which 
could equal the Italians. Having set- 
tled on the Italian bee as the best, I 
found that even these bees were not 
alike profitable. There are few careful 
observing beekeepers but have noticed 
the lack of uniformity of yield between 
colonies. This may be from two or 
more reasons or a combination of 
them. 

The colony giving the lesser amount 
may lack enough bees of the right age 
for gathering. The difference may be 
in the bee itself. The thorough under- 
standing of the right management of 
colonies to secure the best results has 
much to do with the yearly product in 
honey, and the very best queens obtain- 
able will never be a success where the 
management is faulty. A management 
that has no eye toward the date of 
blooming of the flowers in the locality 
will rarely give a satisfactory return 
for the time and labor expended, even 
with the best bees the world affords. 

But let us look at the bee side. From 
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reports and a long experience in visit- 
ing different apiaries, I am led to think 
that the variation in yields is nearly if 
not quite 50 percent between the 10 
highest colonies and the 10 lowest, 
where the apiary numbers 100 colonies. 
That the strain of bees has much to do 
with this is certain; and when apiarists 
fully realize the difference in stock, the 
question of breeding will receive as 
much attention as is necessary fora 
successful management. 

In my early work in the improve- 
ment of stock, my thought was that the 
queen that would lay the most eggs 
must certainly be the best. The idea 
proved to be a mistake. Some queens 
producing not nearly the number of 
bees that others did would give much 
better results in surplus honey. A few 
years of experience will convince the 
close observer that it is not the most 
prolific queens that have the strongest 
colonies at the beginning of the clover 
flow, or give the most substantial re- 
sults for theseason. These facts being 
known, it remains for the apiarists to 
find out the reason. If we cannot ac- 
count for one colony collecting one- 
half more or twice as much as another 
in the same apiary, we can take the 


_ Short cut and supersede the queens of 


the less productive ones with the strain 
which gave twice as much. 
It is hardly necessary to argue why 
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queens should be scientifically bred. 
“The survival of the fittest” will not 
develop a better bee than we have now, 
for she cares for nothing save the per- 
petuation of the species. How often 
have I heard apiarists say, “If each 
colony reached the high standard 
sometimes reached by a single colony, 
my honey crop would double.” Care- 
ful breeding will do much toward this, 
and with it reduce in proportion the 
cost of management and equipment. 
This means a greater profit. 

We have been told by the successful 
honey producers that the introduction 
of new “blood” helps much by avoid- 
ing the evil effects of inbreeding. This, 
if we accept the theory, can be brought 
about by bringing home colonies or 





queens from outapiaries, by excha 

queens with other successful api 
or by an occasional purchase of a. od 
queen. 

There are many points to bree - 
but the most eagerly sought is, I 
said at the outset, greater honey > o- 
duction. Butin breeding for pro’: we 
often run against traits that are alist 
a part of the bee itself; and to chanze 
which would mean to change the b«e. 
To illustrate: Let us take the swarm- 
ing impulse or the desire for increase, 
By persistent breeding we can remove 
some of the conditions which tend to 
produce swarming, thereby reducing 
this tendency to as low a point as pos- 
sible, but to eradicate it entirely seems 
out of the question. By rearing our 
queen-cells in colonies whose desire 
to supersede their queens is uppermost, 
quite a gain can be made in this direc- 
tion. The accounting for the difference 
in productiveness of different colonies 
is not always easy to tell. 

I incline toward the vitality and lon- 
gevity of the workers of certain queens 
as being very desirable, as such have 
the power of continued endurance. 
When workers emerging from Aug. 30 
to Sept. 10 were found doing good 
work at gathering nectar the next year 
on June 20, with a few still holding out 
on July 4,I was not “slow” in taking 
the hint. I lost no time in rearing 
young queens from their mother, so 
that these young queens could replace 
all inferior stock. When the mother 
of this long-lived stock showed a dis- 
position to place the maximum num- 
ber of bees on the stage of action, at 
the blooming of the flowers which gave 
a surplus, without any special manage- 
ment or manipulation on my part; and 
when they entered the sections with 
the first nectar, without a desire to 
swarm, I considered this queen of 
still more value in. building up of a 
strain which should be superior to 
what I had before attained. 

Whenever such a queen is found she 
should be kept as a_ breeder, even 
should she live to be five years old, as 
did this queen, rather than have her life 
“snuffed out” annually, as is strenu- 
ously advocated by many, in their de- 
sire to have each colony presided over 
each spring with a queen less than a 
year old. As the queen is fundamental 
to the colony, we should “ strain every 
nerve ” toward better queens. I[ doubt 
the wisdom of advocating the “ baby 
nuclei plan,” together with the caging of 
fresh emerging queens from one to 
eight days, as has been done to a con- 
siderable extent during the immediate 
past, in order that they may be cheafly 
reared and fertilized through a saving 
in nuclei. 

As to the “dangers of inbreeding,” 
asked about by the questioner, when 
the fact is remembered that to all prac- 
tical purposes all drones are the “sons 
of their mothers,” this inbreeding mat- 
ter is little more than a myth. Inas- 
much as a queen that has never mated 
with a drone can lay eggs which will 
produce drones having full procreative 
powers, and the mating of the queen 
seems to have no essential effect on 
her drone progeny, the grand-daugh- 
ters of any queen cannot become more 
than half sisters unless they mate with 
drones produced by their grandmother. 
Therefore, if a certain queen is used to 
rear queens, and another to rear drones, 
even did the young queens mate with 
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ie desired drones, no inbreeding 
ould be done that need worry the 
- cactical apiarist whose ideal is honey 
roduction. Then when we realize 
hat drones, for miles around, congre- 
ate in certain places in the air, and 
‘hat our most carefully reared queens 
are almost sure to go to these congre- 
cating places, any danger, for the prac- 
tical apiarist, of inbreeding need not 
even disturb his dreams. 

Borodino, N. Y 


OS 


A Queen Clipping Story 


T was many years ago, on Easter 
day, during one of those radiant 
spring days that one appreciates 

the more because one has missed them 
so long. The bells of the churches 
had already announced the solemnity of 
the day, and my wife had said to me: 
“T hope you will not fail to come to 
church today.” I had replied hurriedly: 
“Yes, yes,certainly.” But—how it hap- 
pened I do not know—when the bells 
were rung for the third time, I was in 
the apiary opening a hive of bees. 

I had six hives of bees in the remot- 
est rear of my garden, and we hada 
neighbor whose principle it was never 
to let anything get lost. So whenever 
a swarm would settle in his lot, he 
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to handle a queen, they are just as much 
so for holding scissors. I was holding 
the frame in one hand and the scissors 
in the other, following the queen who 
was passing from one side of the comb 
to the other, or hiding under the work- 
ers. Aclip of the scissors is quickly 
done, but you must do it properly and 
not clip a leg or the end of the abdo- 
men with the wing. I believe the man 
who advised that method is a theorist 
who has never tried it himself, unless 
he be a legerdemain performer. 

I had been following the queen with 
my scissors for perhaps five minutes 
when she reached the top of the comb, 
and probably becoming convinced that 
I was after her, she took flight just like 
a hen that you are trying to catch. It 
was the first time I had ever seen a 
queen leave the comb; she passed near 
my face; I looked up to follow her, 
but the sun blinded me and she disap- 
peared. I hunted for her for a quarter 
of an hour on a little tree which was 
near to me; I investigated one leaf 
after another uselessly. She was lost. 

Was it because of Easter day? I had 
no sooner closed the hive when I heard 
a voice saying, “Serves you right, you 
pagan! You imagine that you can ex- 
amine your bees, unpunished, on Eas- 
ter! Serves you right! A queen lost, 
a crop lost, 40 pounds of honey! At 20 
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would run and get a straw skep, hive 
the swarm without saying a word and 
take it away. There is nothing so vex- 
ing as to lose a swarm in the spring, 
but when you know it has been taken 
on the sly, it is still worse. 


I had read in a foreign bee journal 
that one could avoid the loss of swarms 
by clipping the wings of the queens, 
and this was what I was aiming to do, 
on that Sunday. At first everything 
went well, but when a man has handled 
a spade ora hoe all the week, it is 
somewhat difficult to hold a queen. 
They are so frail that one never knows 
whether one is holding them right or 
crushing them. Several times it has 
happened to me to say,in releasing a 
queen: “There, I killed her!” AsI 
had noticed in that same journal that 
one could clip the wing of a queen 
without seizing her, I decided that I 
would try that method on the second 
queen. But when the fingers are stiff 


cents that makes $8.00! A well deserved 
fine, not too much!” 

But this made me peevish. “Do you 
think that I have no right to look at 
my bees when I feel like it? I'll show 
you.” So I opened the four remaining 
colonies and clipped the wings of the 
queens by catching them across the 
corslet. But the thought, “Serves you 
right,” kept ringing in my ears, in spite 
of myself. The sun did not seem so 
bright, and things looked gloomy. I 
put everything in order and walked 
towards the house, thinking: “Don’t 
tell any one about this at dinner, for 
the “ Serves you right” would be likely 
to keep alive until next Easter. 

I walked into the house. But when 
I lifted my hat off, I heard a “frr frr,” 
the beating of wings. Oh my, my queen. 
my queen, there she was, on my hat!! 
I caught her, ran to the hive and let 
her run in. I was in sucha hurry that 
I even forgot to clip her wing. The sun 
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had become radiant again and the day 
lovely. I was so happy, not so much 
for my crop returned in perspective, but 
to be able to answer that voice which 
said, “Serves you right.” It seemed to 
me that I was entitled to reply: “Ha, 
not so big a sin after all.” But just the 
same, since that day, I have never 
opened my hives on Easter. 
—Bulletin de la Société Romande. 
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Moving Bees 


BY L, L, ANDREWS. 
T’: moving of bees has become so 





common over most parts of the 

United States that I will give 
only my personal experience, hoping 
that it may be of benefit. 

If the apiary is to be used with the 
intention of immediate honey-gather- 
ing, large colonies must be used. If 
the apiary is to be built up to honey- 
gathering strength after moving, other 
methods can be used. 

To move short distances, say up to 
50 or 60 miles, tight hives and good 
ventilation are the prime requisites. I 
use a screen made of ordinary window 
screen on a frame made of %-inch 
lumber to tack over the hive after the 
cover is removed. Close the entrance 
with a strip of burlap soaking wet. 

I will go more into detail in my 
description of moving long distances 
in order to get the latercrop. In Utah 
the honey flow is looked for about July 
15, while here most of our honey is 
made by July 1. By crowding a little 
each way, we get most of the crop here 
and get up there in time to get a crop 
also. 

In preparation, a good way is to 
figure on about one frame of honey, 
one dry comb, three of brood and 
honey, a good supply of young bees, 
and above all a young queen. Nothing 
is so provoking as to havea queen break 
down and the bees try to supersede 
her in the midst of a honey flow that 
at best is of only a few weeks duration. 

Move all colonies some distance a 
day before you expect to ship, to 
screen out all old bees. Place some 
hives with combs and a frame of brood 
—about one hive for each 20 colonies 
moved—on the old location to catch 
the go-backs. 

With the hives to be moved, fix all 
frames secure. If self-spacing, crowd 
to one side of the hive and drive a six- 
penny nail in the end of the hive to 
hold the frames secure. Place the 
screen over and tack lath on to hold 
secure. I close entrances by tacking 
on pieces of lath, leaving a space be- 
tween the width of a lath. This space 
a small piece of lath will fill quickly 
when the hive is ready to close. 

Have plenty of help, and when you 
expect to ship get everything ready and 
load quickly. Place hives crosswise of 
the wagon and lengthwise of the rail- 
road cars. Place the hives about three 
inches apart in the cars, and many 
leave an aisle so that you can go the 
full length of the car to water during 
hot weather. It is yet a disputed ques- 
tion whether it pays to water during 
shipment, but we have always done so. 
We used a squirt gun much like we 
made out of elder when boys. 

The best results are obtained by 
shipping nothing but sealed brood, as 
the bees will suck the uncapped brood 
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dry, when the hives become heated. 

In placing the hives in the car, put a 
row of hives across, then put two 
parallel pieces of 1x2, or larger, the 
width of the car on the hives and make 
them secure. If the caris not packed 
full, brace strongly in the middle, as no 
one has any idea how much jamming 
the car will get endwise. And to have 
a carload of bees get to moving and 
break open is some trouble, I assure 
you. 

In shipping by rail it is necessary to 
have an attendant accompanying the 
car,as bees go as live stock. After 
arrival at the destination, haul to your 
location as soon as convenient. Avoid 
as much hot sun as possible and re- 
lease the bees at sundown. Sprinkling 
just before you open the hives will help 
to quiet them. 

If the hives should happen to be on 
movable bottoms, it would be a great 
help, as the bees that have died on the 
trip will be on the bottom and often 
clog the entrance. If the journey has 
been long and the weather hot, you 
may have trouble about the bees 
swarming out. 

I tried moving some strong colonies 
to Utah, a distance of about 800 miles, 
but the results were not satisfactory. 
Moving short distances requires no 
great amount of knowledge, but ship- 
ping hundreds or thousands of miles 
calls for skill, and those who have 
practiced it for years still find some 
room for improvement. 

Corona, Calif. 
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The Prevention of Swarming 


BY THE EDITOR, 


HERE are many methods in vogue 
for the prevention of swarming, 
but they are nearlyall by manip- 

ulations which require a great deal of 
time, at the busiest season. The method 
which we sustain as best and which I 
propose to describe requires no active 
manipulations during the honey-gath- 
ering period, outside of the necessary 
ones and is what might properly be 
called a “let alone ” method. 

As early as 1870, we found ourselves 
with a sufficient number of colonies to 
make swarming undesirable. Besides 
the objectionable increase, in numbers, 
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swarming caused an increase of labor 
when we were busiest. The method 
which we then adopted has been in 
constant use by us since, with addi- 
tional improvements. We do not claim 
that swarming can be prevented alto- 
gether, neither do we claim that it is 
as easy to avoid it in the production of 
comb honey as in that of extracted 
honey. But the success of our manage- 
ment during the past season is ample 
evidence that the principles enunciated 
below are in the right direction. Out 
of about 525 colonies, spring count, we 
gathered less than 30 swarms, but har- 
vested over 200 pounds per colony, 
while a neighbor of ours, less than two 
miles from our home apiary, gathered 
12 swarms from five colonies, owing to 
his neglect of proper attendance to 
their needs. The requirements are as 
follows: 

1. An ample brood-chamber for the 
needs of a prolific queen. If the queen 
finds herself confined to a scanty lower 
story by excluders or otherwise, she 
will make it known to the bees or they 
will instinctively notice it themselves 
and prepare queen-cells. 

We use avery large hive, large brood- 
chamber and large supers. But it is 
not my purpose to advise beekeepers 
to change their system and the dimen- 
sions of their hives. Even with an 8- 
frame hive, the prolific queens may be 
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accommodated. Doctor C. C. le 
uses a second brood-chamber fo: | +o- 
lific queens and removes this, a: ‘he 


opening of the crop, leaving in 
lower brood-chamber the best b««.d- 
combs. In some way, the queen s))\'4 
be accommodated during the bh- vy 
breeding season, and especially ai «he 
opening of the crop. 

As an outcome of the first proposi- 
tion, there must be ample room for 
stores. Some beginners are astonished 
to see old practitioners like Dr. Miller 
giving their bees as many as three 
supers at one time, on a strong colony. 
But if the queen is very prolific, and 
has been breeding plentifully as nature 
dictates, her colony may be able to 
work in each of two or three supers as 
strongly as they would work in one. 

2. The use of comb foundation in 
full sheets in the supers when working 
for comb honey, or of fully built combs 
in extracting supers, has also a great 
deal of influence upon the prevention 
of swarming. True, full combs are 
much more efficient in this, but comb 
foundation aids greatly. There are 


days when the crop is so heavy that all 
the available cells are at once filled 
with nectar. If the bees have to build 
combs and thus find themselves crowded 
for room to deposit their loads, swarm- 
ing may ensue. But with full sheets 
of foundation in every section, the 
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work of comb building is much simpli- 
fied and the necessity of producing 
sufficient wax reduced. Of course, it 
is understood that the supers have 
been supplied to the bees before they 
found themselves crowded for space, 
for if the swarming impulse is once 
gained, it is next to impossible to over- 
come it by any manipulations what- 


ver. 

3. It will be entirely useless to expect 
the bees to remain contented and fill 
the supers, if the ventilation of the hive 
is inadequate to the requirements of 
the enlarged population. All observers 
have noticed the great tax imposed 
upon them by the simultaneous in- 
crease of heat and discomfort brought 
about by a summer temperature and a 
daily addition of some 2000 or 3000 
hatching bees to the population of 
powerful colonies. Yet many beekeep- 
ers do not think of enlarging the 
means of ventilation. Thousands of 
colonies are compelled to leave a large 
part of their population idle, hanging 
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or the outside of the hive for days and 
sometimes for weeks, because they are 
unable to sufficiently ventilate the in- 
sie of the brood-chamber and supers. 
We must remember that every corner, 
every story of a hive is in absolute 
need of a current of fresh air which is 
supplied at great pains by establishing 
a line of fanning bees, incessantly forc- 
ing pure air in and foul air out. Yet 
in many colonies there may be buta 
shallow entrance, partly closed by 
clustering bees, and perhaps on the in- 
side above the brood-combs there may 
be some partitions, queen-excluders, 
separators, honey-boards, etc., all in 
the way of ventilation. We raise our 
hives from the bottom, in front, from 
one to two inches, when there is a like- 
lihood of the bees being unable to ven- 
tilate otherwise. We have even set the 
supers back a half inch or so, during 
the hottest days, to secure a current of 
air through the brood-chamber in very 
hot weather. But this must not be 
continued too long, for it might inter- 
fere with the storing of honey in the 
front of the supers if the weather 
changed. The bottom ventilation, how- 
ever, must be ample, ample enough in 
fact to allow all the bees to work, so 
that none will remain clustering on the 
outside during the continuation of the 
honey crop. 

4. As help to ventilation and comfort 
by decreasing the heat, a good roof is 
needed when the hives are exposed to 
the sun. We use coarse roofs on our 
hives, even when they are located in 
the shade of trees. Our roofs are made 
very cheaply of large discarded dry 
goods boxes and are flat. They are 
cleated with 2x2 inch scantling on the 
rear underside and a 1x2 inch strip un- 
der the front end. This secures a slope 
of an inch, which may be turned the 
other way to shed water in rear. The 
roofs are much wider than the hive and 
shelter the top from the effects of the 
weather. 

5. The queen must be young. Some 
beekeepers believe in requeening every 
season after the honeycrop. I do not 
believe in so radical a measure. In fact, 
I would not feel capable of killing a 
first-class queen after only one sea- 
son of use. But I do believe in keep- 
ing only prolific queens and if the 
queen has proven under grade she 
should be replaced. Old queens who 
are losing their fertility are a frequent 
source ot swarming. The workers pre- 
pare to supersede them, just as soon 
as they notice their reduced laying, by 
rearing queen-cells. The old queen in 
a pique leaves with a swarm. So we 
must replace our old queens every fall 
or late summer. 

6. A large number of drones is an 
incentive to swarming. Some of the 
old-time beekeepers thought the drones 
were beneficial because the colonies 
having many drones swarm readily. 
They considered swarming a desirable 
thing. So it was, when dividing or 
artificial increase was unknown. They 
also thought the drones were useful in 
keeping the brood warm. So they 
would be if they did not have to be 
kept warm themselves when they are 
reared and also if the bees did not kill 
them, as they are sure to do,in bad 
weather. 

There is not any doubt that the ex- 
cess of drones in the hive promotes 
swarming. Those big, noisy fellows 
remain in the way, all day long, except 
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for a flight during the warmest hours, 
being then still more in the way of the 
active workers. Although, as Dr. Bru- 
ennich says, there is a certain fondness 
of the workers for the drones, during 
the crop, which.changes to hate after- 
wards when they see them helping 
themselves from their hard earned 
stores, yet their numbers make for dis- 
comfort and a crowded condition 

In a state of nature, according to the 
best authorities, bees build from one- 
seventh to one-tenth of their combs of 
drone size, in the brood-chamber. If 
only one-twentieth of the combs of a 
normal colony were filled with drone- 
brood, this would supply nearly 2500 
drones per colony. We should permit 
only two or three of our very best 
breeders to rear so large a number of 
drones, for 5000 to 10,000 drones are 
enough for any apiary. 

Some beekeepers see no way to de- 
stroy drones, but to use a drone-trap. 
That is to say, during the busiest, 
warmest season, when their bees need 
the greatest amount of ventilation, they 
place in front of the entrance a cage 
made to catch drones and queens, the 
very worst encumbrance that may be 
devised, for the sake of catching the 
drones as they emerge, having to re- 
move them every evening or suffer the 
odor and encumbrance of dead drones 
in front of each hive. 

Some other beekeepers think of do- 
ing better by cutting off the heads of 
the drone-brood, in the cells, with a 
sharp knife. This is a terrible mess. 
It compels the bees to pull out all those 
drones and carry them out of the hive. 
Then the same drone-comb is carefully 
cleaned and within a day or two the 
queen again fills it with eggs that will 
produce a second batch of drones. 
That is to say, we have spent a lot of 
energy rearing expensive drones, and 
now we are rearing another lot. 

It is probably impossible to rear no 
drones at all, but if we remove all the 
drone-comb, early in the season, as 
nearly as we can, and replace it with 
worker-comb, there will be drones 
reared only in imperfect cells here and 
there or in out-of-the-way corners. 
Instead of rearing 2000 or more, we 
will perhaps rear 200 or less in each 
colony, a very important difference 
when we consider the comfort of the 
colony. Remember that if we leave 
the bees to their own devices, when we 
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remove the drone-comb, in early spring 
they will be sure to build drone-comb 
in the same spot. Soit is important 
to replace it with worker-comb. 


It has often been stated that bees will 
tear down worker-comb to build drone- 
comb in its place. I believe this is an 
error of observation. Four different 
experimenters, to my knowledge, have 
tried the hiving of a swarm in a hive 
full of drone-comb. If bees would tear 
down one kind of comb readily, to 
build in the other kind, they surely 
would have done itin these cases. But 
in each case, the bees followed the 
same method. They did not tear the 
comb to rebuild it, but only narrowed 
the mouth of the cells to worker size 
and the queen laid worker eggs in 
them. The names of the experimen- 
ters who tried this are: E. Drory, of 
Bordeaux, former editor of the Rucher 
Du Sud Ouest; Mr. Thomas W. Cowan, 
editor of the British Bee Journal; Dr. 
Bruennich, of Switzerland, and myself. 

There are instances, however, of bees 
building drone-comb on imperfect 
worker foundation. They are rare and 
are usually due to some defect of the 
foundation, which may have been 
stretched slightly in laminating. At 
the meeting of the beekeepers of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. the past summer, Mr. 
Crane mentioned having had about a 
dozen sheets of foundation thus 
changed, out of some 2000 used by him 
the past summer. These are only acci- 
dents. Accidents also are instances of 
bees building drone-cells on one side 
of the comb, while worker-cells are on 
the opposite side. In such a case the 
regular base is not followed and the 
cells lap over, showing plainly that 
they were irregularly built. Mr. Latham 
exhibited to me two square inches of 
such comb during the summer of 1916. 
These are only accidents. Such combs 
should be remelted and replaced by 
well built combs. 


When we replace the drone-comb 
with worker-comb in all but our best 
colonies, we do away with undesirable 
drones, for the mating of the queens. 
We save food which would be wasted 
on these undesirable beings, since the 
drone costs at least one-half more to 
rear than a worker, and has to be fed 
as long as he lives. 


Replace the drone-comb with worker- 
comb, as much as possible in your 
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hives, early in the season and you will 
have much less to fear of the swarming 
fever. 

7. The last condition which I can 
mention in the successful prevention 
of swarming is one which we have been 
using for years, but which I did not 
think of in that connection until the 
matter was brought to my attention by 
Mr. Allan Latham, the past summer. In 
exhibiting a hive at the Storrs meet- 
ing, Mr. Latham made the remark that 
the 1% inch spacing of combs, from 
center to center, in common use, was 
a promoter of swarming. We have 
used the Quinby spacing of 1% inches 
ever since 1866. The bees work as sat- 
isfactorily with the one spacing as with 
the other. In fact, the original advis- 
ors of either mode of spacing had no 
very positive argument to advance in 
favor of their method. But the 1% 
inch spacing gives % of an inch addi- 
tional between all the combs for the 
bees to cluster or move about during 
the breeding season. This multiplied 
by the height and length of the hive 
and by the number of frames gives an 
addition of 162 cubic inches of cluster- 
ing space or ventilation, as the case 
may be. Think of the large number of 
bees which may be accommodated in 
such a space. 

The standard hives of the present 
day are nearly all of the narrow kind. 
Nevertheless, the broader spacing is 
much the better, for the above named 
reason and also because it gives easier 
manipulation and more clustering 
space for the colonyin winter. AsI 
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East, acknowledge, as one did, having 
had as many as 18 swarms out, at the 
same hour, in one apiary, I believe 
there is need generally of a more thor- 
ough understanding of the causes of 
natural swarming. 

The advantages of this method con- 
sist in doing away with numerous hive 
manipulations during the honey crop, 
such as cutting out queen-cells, taking 
out brood, shifting colonies, returning 
swarms to the old hive, etc. All the 
required work outside of increasing 
the opportunities for ventilation and 
adding supers, has to be done during 
the dull season. I know that those 
who have excessive swarming, if they 
try these conditions, will find them- 
selves greatly relieved by the results. 
Besides, they may be able to discover 
additional requirements, for there is 
always something more to be learned. 
If we are to judge of future progress 
by the past, there are endless opportu- 
nities for more knowledge, endless 
chances for progress. 
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My Neighbor’s Garden 


BY C. D. STUART. 


WOULD hesitate to call my neigh- 
bor a bore, as defined by a witty 
Frenchman. But whenever I at- 

tempt to talk about myse/f and my 
honeybees, he manages to switch the 
conversation to kimse/f and his prune 
trees. I had been awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to tell him that nature has no 














MY NEIGHBOR’S PRUNE ORCHARD —(Photo by John R. Douglass) 


have said, we used the wider spacing 
for years, but I did not realize that our 
success in swarm prevention was in 
part due to this spacing. It is undoubt- 
edly of great advantage in the preven- 
tion of swarming. 

Let it not be understood that I lay 
any claims to the total prevention of 
swarming. That isa goal never to be 
attained. Neither do I lay any claim 
to breeding a non-swarming strain. 
But when some of our most practical 
beekeepers, such as I have met in the 





more effective pollinator than bees, 
and that without them he would have 
had no prunes to talk about; but the 
University beat me toit. A copy of 
their latest bulletin was sticking out 
of my neighbor’s pocket when he ar- 
rived at my cabin on an errand of 
state—the negotiating of closer rela- 
tions between his trees and my bees, 
“Listen!” he began, excitedly shak- 
ing the bulletin in my face; “ here’s an 
old highbrow claiming that one colony 
of bees will pollinate 9991 prune blos- 








soms. 


Yes siree, a genuine Uni ity 
guy 
“You mean, one colony can px 


te 

one acre of trees, don’t you ?” 
“No; blossoms. Man _aliv ist 
think of the number a hundred lo- 


nies would pollinate! If one tr as 
9991 blossoms, 20 acres of trees would 
have—— ” There he stopped, fou ida 
newspaper and began to figure, on ‘he 
margin, the benefits—to his prunes— 
of the proposed alliance. 

With my neighbor, the juggling of 
figures has been elevated from mere 
pastime to the realm of accomplishment, 
He fairly “eats ’em.” A scrap of paper, 
a stubby pencil, and millionaires spring 
into existence while you wait. Or, the 
same computations, done backward, 
and bankrupts are created with equal 
dispatch. It is not surprising, then, 
with such facilities at hand, that he 
himself has arisen—on paper—from the 
ranks of the small rancher, to the multi- 
millionaire class. 

As for me, bankruptcy is a chronic 
condition, my neighbor having long 
since figured my bee ranch in the hills 
clean: off the map, even pursuing it 
with strange-sounding words — one, 
more hostile than all the others, “de- 
preciation,” which, applied to any 
healthy enterprise will, in time, cause 
it automatically to disappear. By this 
mysterious calculation, I had already 
lost more money than in the wildest 
dreams I ever hoped to possess. (Luck- 
ily for me, the amount and price of my 
honey during this period of progressive 
disaster, remained normal.) Moreover, 
in his estimation, a beeman is a re- 
proach to his family, a menace to the 
public and, socially, on a level with the 
herders of sheep and goats. To be 
strictly just, however, that is only my 
neighbor’s (theory. In fractice his 
friendship has survived all handicaps. 

On the other hand, my neighbor’s 
fat valley land at “ only $500 an acre,” 
was about to be doubled, perhaps quad- 
rupled, if the newspaper margin would 
only hold out. For if 1069 blossoms 
counted in the University experiment, 
could mature 193 prunes, nine times as 
many prunes would mature from 9991 
blossoms, or over 1700 prunes to the 
tree; and with 100 trees to the acre 
of trees, he would harvest 3,400,000 
prunes. Even now my bees stood only 
on a commercial footing, but at least 
they had been recognized. Somewhat 
saddened, I left my neighbor to his 
figures, and turned to the shimmering 
landscape with its background of pur- 
ple hills framed by my kitchen window. 

It was Blossom Day — California’s 
unique, all-embracing, outdoor, demo- 
cratic Easter, when all the earth is 
athrill with new life; a day that “ when 
the ardent sun rides high, above the 
waiting trees; like fleeting clouds 
athwart the sky, range forth my honey- 
bees, my resurrected honey-bees,” un- 
consciously to fulfill their mission. 

All Santa Clara Valley was in its 
Easter frock, and throngs of visitors 
from far and near had gathered to wit- 
ness the ethereal spectacle, before the 
ocean breeze should spirit it away. 
And somewhere in the heart of the 
Valley nestled my neighbor’s prune 
trees, adding their quota of loveliness 
to the Annual Festival of Blossoms. 
But the miracle was lost on the man 
whose mind’s eye saw only additional 
trays filled with fruit drying in the sun, 
that my bees would make for him. 
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“Millions in it!” he muttered, fever- 
shly setting down the final additions 


yn a fresh bit of margin. ‘“ Why didn’t 
‘ou tell me ?” 

“ Never had a chance,” I retorted. 

But my neighbor characteristically 
waved all past losses, in favor of future 
gains. “Three million, four hundred 
thousand prunes!” he repeated, “and 
with 40 prunes to the pound——” 

“The more you get the smaller they'll 
be,” I reminded him. 

“____ will make 85,000 pounds—three 
times last year’s crop—and if the price 
should goto 15 cents a pound, they’ll 
be worth $12,750. Gee; I’ll lift the 
mortgage and buy a Ford!” 

“T don’t think I care to move my 
bees,” I concluded. 

“W-w-hy? Plenty of room, 
you’re welcome to it.” 

“Truck man charges two bits apiece 
to haul ’em, and bees get around pretty 
lively by themselves, for nothing.” 

“T’'ll pay the truck man,” he argued. 

“Nothing doing. Bees prefer areo- 
laning.” 

“T’ll pay you rent for ’em, too,” he 
urged. “ With all that money I'll have 
a bully stake.” 

“Providing the weather man per- 
mits,” I amended. “ Bees don’t fly in 
wind or fog, and prune blossoms last 
only a week at the longest. Besides, 
there are 21,000 acres of prunes in 
Santa Clara county, and only 6500 colo- 
nies to do the pollinating !” 

But those basic truths that I had 
hoped would act as ballast in my neigh- 
bor’s flights, were cast overboard with 
the remark, “Some job for the bees! 
What ¢his county needs is more colo- 
nies.” 

The sun’s slanting rays had tinged 
the valley’s gauzy robes with gold; a 
few belated bees were flying slowly 
hiveward; and still my neighbor 
soared. He was doing the sums all 
over again to include statistics on bee- 
pollination under possible adverse 
weather conditions. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


and 
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April Beekeeping Problems in 
the North 


BY L. V. FRANCE, 


{The following summary of reports re- 
ceived and advice given to the beekeepers 
of Minnesota, by L. V. France,of the Uni- 
versity Farm, will find practical application 
in most of our northern States during this 
month. This problem does not apply south 
of the 41st degree, except in very backward 
springs.—EDITOR.] 

N the Preliminary 1916 Beekeeping 
Survey of Minnesota, conducted by 
the University, Division of Bee 

Culture, reports gave information on 
the greatest April beekeeping problems. 
Bad weather, cold, rain, cloudy and 
windy, seemed to be the greatest evil, 
as 35.7 percent of the reports indicated. 
Twenty-five other reports named con- 
ditions that may be also directly in- 
fluenced by bad weather, as to build up 
colonies; to keep them warm; to keep 
them strong; spring dwindling; to 
guard against sudden changes of tem- 
perature; lack of bloom until May, and 
inability to keep bees in the hives on 
sunny cold days. Seven reports con- 
sidered proper windbreaks a spring 
problem; the brood gets cold and the 
queen stops laying. Over half, 56.0 per- 
cent, of the reports thus accuse bad 
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weather as the greatest April beekeep- 
ing problem. 

Food and feeding follow next in ap- 
parent importance, as eighteen or 11.4 
percent of the reports indicated. Eleven 
of these reports were classified as 
“Lack of food”; six, “To keep bees 
supplied with stores,” and one reports 
“Bees all right if honey lasts through 
April.” Thirteen report 18.2 percent 
gave robbing as their greatest April 
problem. One answer tells its own 
story, “No April problems if I feed 
with narrow entrance.” Lack of pol- 
len was of sufficient importance as a 
spring problem to claim first attention 
in six reports, 3.8 percent. This lack 
of pollen probably is of more impor- 
tance than indicated. “No April prob- 
lems” is definitely reported by six 
parties. 

Important miscellaneous and inter- 
esting questions follow: When to put 
on summer stands; queenless colonies; 
trying to handle bees in cold, damp 
weather; lack of knowing what to do 
in time; spring dwindling; rush of 
farm work causes bees to be neglected, 
and some die from robbing or starva- 
tion; many perish when searching for 
water; coverthe hives to protect brood 
from chills; keep the hives sheltered; 
see that bees get water and pollen; no 
problems if fall feeding is adequate; 
old bees die too soon, etc. 


WHAT SHALL I DO IN APRIL ? 


If the bees are all right in the cellar 
do not take them out until there is 
plenty of pollen, willow, soft maple, 
etc. Many bees are lost hunting for 
pollen when none is available close by. 
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until May 20, give them a¢ once enough 
warm sugar syrup, or better, combs of 
honey saved from last year, to last till 


June 1. Don’t be afraid to give a col- 
ony too much food; they won’t dump 
it out of the hive or waste it. 

To prevent robbing keep all en- 
trances very small, and don’t spill any 
sugar syrup or honey outside of any 
hive anywhere. If robber bees pounce 
into a hive when it is opened, close it 
immediately and wait three-quarters of 
an hour, or until the bees quiet down. 
If a very weak, worthless colony has 
begun to be robbed, remove everything 
from the hive but one comb containing 
a little honey, contract entrance to one 
bee space and let the robber bees 
gradually take it. Usually the little 
honey will be robbed out and the rob- 
bers will be satisfied. If the whole hive 
being robbed is removed, the robbers 
may attack in force the next adjacent 
colony. 

Protect your bees from bad weather 
until about May 15 or 20, by wrapping 
each hive closely with several thick- 
nesses of heavy wrapping or building 
paper or tar paper, leaving the entrance 
open. When bees are used to the pro- 
tection afforded by the cellar from the 
cold and wind; they do not “ build up” 
readily. Their “overcoats” are re- 
moved and the larger percent of the 
population, made up of already old 
bees, cannot withstand sudden temper- 
ature changes and spring winds and 
storms. If you cannot protect all of 
your colonies, ¢vy zt on every other col- 
ony in your bee-yard. See if it pays in 
honey returns. 

Queenless colonies should be united 

























“THE PRUNES THAT 


If the bees demand removal from the 
cellar before pollen is available, keep 
them busy carrying in rye flour from a 
warm nook in the edge of the bee-yard. 
In another nook, provide good clean 
water. Don’t let them fly far away in 
the cold for water. Many perish on 
suchtrips. Contract entrances so only 
two or three bees can pass at a time. 
Examine your bees the first warm 
day after removal from the cellar, and 
if they have not food enough to last 





















MY BEES WOULD MAKE FOR HIM" 
(Photo by John R. Douglass) 


with good colonies by placing them 
above the good colonies with a thick- 
ness of newspaper between and protect- 
ing the entire two stories with paper. 
The second story may be removed in 
four or five days. Keep the colony 
protected. A small number of colonies, 
well cared for in the spring, will 
usually bring more honey returns with 
less work than a large number with lit- 
tle or no care. 

April beekeeping problems will prob- 
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ably vanish if good laying queens and 
proper food are supplied in the fall, if 
the bees are wintered in a good cellar 
and have sufficient protection to May 
2 


University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Honeybees and Spraying 


BY T. J. TALBERT. 
Mee: fruit growers and beekeep- 





ers believe that fruit trees 

sprayed with arsenical poisons 
are apt to poison honeybees. Some 
farmers go so far as to make the state- 
ment that entire colonies of bees are 
destroyed by the poisonous sprays ap- 
plied in the orchards during the sum- 
mer. 

Careful experiments and observa- 
tions extending overa series of years 
have shown conclusively that if the 
spraying is done at the right time but 
little if any harm will be doneto honey- 
bees.: The so-called calyx spray or the 
application made immediately after the 
blossoms fall is the one to which most 
injury is attributed. 

The calyx spray should not be made 
until the petals or blossoms begin to 
fall. If the application is made earlier 
than this it is not an effective spray 
against the codling moth and apple 
scab, the two most important pests to 
be controlled at this time. 

Before the blossoms fall the repro- 
ductive organs of the flower (stamens 
and pistil) fill and almost close the 
calyx cup, thus preventing the poison 
from reaching the place where the ma- 
jority of the codling moth worms take 
their first meal. At this time the little 
green calyx lobes are turned down in 
such a way that itis very difficult to coat 
them with the spraying solution and 
consequently the small developing ap- 
ples are not protected well against 
apple scab. 

Spraying apple trees when they are 
in full bloom is also apt to prevent a 
satisfactory set of fruit. The spraying 
solution may be strong enough to burn 
and destroy the reproductive organs of 
the flowers. ; 

By the time the petals begin to fall, 
when the spraying should begin, prac- 
tically all the nectar has dried up and 
the bees are not visiting the flowers. 
No injury can therefore be done to the 
bees if the sprays are applied imme- 
diately after the petals fall. 

The sprays made in the orchard have 
a repelling effect upon the bees. That 
is, the strong sulphur smell tends to 
drive the bees from the trees. The 
liquid is very distasteful to them. There 
are, therefore, many reasons for not 
spraying when the trees are in full 
bloom, while there is not a single good 
reason for spraying at the time when 
the spraying may be dangerous to 
honey bees. 

Columbia, Mo. 


[We consider it very important to 
use some repellent in the sprays, for 
even if the spraying be done after the 
bloom has fallen there is a possibility 
of some of it falling on blossoms be- 
neath the trees and poisoning the bees 
in that manner. There need be no 
clash between the beekeepers and the 
horticulturists on this matter since the 
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bees are necessary for the thorough 
fertilization of the bloom. Their inter- 
ests are identical.—Ep1ror. ] 
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Beekeeping in Carniola 
BY FRANK ROJINA, 


EARLY three years ago I left 
N Carniola, a State in Austria of 
3886 square miles, with 525,000 
population, to study American beekeep- 
ing at the University State Farm, under 
the supervision of Prof. Francis Jager. 
Carniola is a country with mountains 
rising to a height of 12,000 feet, the 
sides of which are covered with fir and 
deciduous leaf-bearing trees. For over 
300 years the inhabitants (Slovenes or 
Slavs) have given many thousands of 
colonies, honey and wax as payment 
for taxes. From that we can see how 
educated were our grandfathers, by 
steady work with the Carniolan bees. 
In 1769, Empress Maria Teresa, of 
Austria-Hungary, took up bee-culture 
and appointed a Carniolan, Anton 
Jansa, professor of beekeeping in 
Vienna, making an appropriation of 
$600 a year that he might spend his 
entire time with the bees. 

Jansa lectured at the public gardens 
in Vienna, also traveling around as an 
extension man, giving methods of bee- 
keeping as practiced in his native State. 
It was something new to the people of 
Vienna to see a Carniolan hive, as they 
were using only straw hives. The 
Vienna township had used his methods 
and hives only three years when the 
production of honey and wax in two 
months’ time was valued at $10,500 as 
against $2000 or $3000 before. 

Jansa, himself, when he started in 
1770 had only 16 colonies, and in two 
years’ time increased his apiary to 300 
colonies. During this time he discov- 
ered parthenogenesis and what we call 
the McEvoy foulbrood treatment, writ- 
ing many articles for publication of 
this discovery. Not until a long time 
afterwards did the professors and peo- 
ple of Vienna believe in him. He dis- 
covered the drone was the male bee, 
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fertilizing the queen while on the wi 
and also that an unfertilized quee: 
no better than an ordinary worker-} 
laying only drones, while the fer’; 
lized queen lays two kinds of eggs 
all the cells, unfertilized in the drone 
cells and the fertilized in the worke 
cells. 

Jansa published a book entitle. 
“ Swarming,” which was of great ben: 
fit. Later, his second book, nearly com 
pleted at his death, was published by 
one of his students. It is entitled. 
“Complete Information on Beekeep 
ing.” 
It is too bad that Anton Jansa is not 
known among the American beekeep- 
ers. The Austrian beekeepers call him 
the first and Dzierzon the second great 
man in bee history. 

Allthe beekeepers in Carniola have 
bee-houses, about 60x20 feet, and about 
12 feet high, built of logs with brick 
foundations, the home of their bees for 
summer and winter. For the winter 
months these houses are provided with 
curtains made of straw mats which roll 
down on the outside, making the bee- 
houses wind and snow proof. There is 
very little packing done inside the bee- 
house, which is kept at an even tem- 
perature of about 50 degrees. 

The principal hives in use are the 
Carniolan, measuring about 1600 cubic 
inches, with movable frames. There 
area few box-hives. Many improved 
hives are used for experiments. These 
are the Vienna, Bohemian, all kinds of 
German, and a few American hives. 

The principal honey flowers are the 
red buckwheat, which gives nectar only 
in the morning; red, white, blue, and 
yellow clovers, basswood, dandelion, 
which gives only pollen, blueberries, 
wild and common chestnut, which pro- 
duce very dark honey, and many others. 
A pure Carniolan colony with a young 
queen may harvest in a year from 200 to 
300 pounds of honey. 

The extracted honey is put into bot- 
tles, pails, and small barrels and is sold 
at an average of 30 cents a pound. 
Some is sold in the combs, but the ex- 
tracted honey brings a better price as 
it is used a great deal in cooking. 


wat #, 
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ince the outbreak of the war, I hear 
‘rom home that honey sells for $2.00 
‘er pound. Clean wax is made into 
cakes selling at about 53 cents a pound 
ondis used in making candles for the 
churches. A colony of bees sells for 
about $4.00. 

The Carniolan bee is in color silver 
or light gray. It is a little larger than 
the Italian, and is very gentle. Carnio- 
lan bees are very prolific, are good 
honey gatherers, and do not propolize 
as much as other bees. They cap their 
honey clean and white and are good 
resisters against moths and disease. 

Carniola has a Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion which meets yearly and there are 
many subordinate associations, one for 
each township, which meet every Sat- 
urday. There are about 900 members 
in the head association. All the adver- 
tising matter is published in their 
monthly magazine, ‘ The Carniola Bee- 
keeper,” the editor of which is Francis 
Rojina, my father. The estimated num- 
ber of colonies in Carniola for the 
year 1910, was over 53,000; in all Austria 
over 2,000,000, with a product of more 
than $9,000,000. 

From earliest boyhood I watched and 
helped my father with his apiary of 500 
colonies, and he took me on many of 
his lecture trips and to the National 
Bee Association meetings. The hap- 
piest days were those with father on 
his trips into the deep woods on the 
mountain sides where he visited and 
bought the purest Carniolan bees. The 
best queens were carried home in 
small cages that were strapped to our 
backs. 

To.me the Carniolan bees are the 
best. The only fault the American 
beekeepers have to find with them is 
their swarming, and this is caused by 
using too small hives. As soon as they 
are transferred to hives that can be 
enlarged, giving the queen room to 
satisfy her breeding capacity, she loses 
her inclination for swarming without 
losing her prolificness. 

University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Advantages of Full Sheets 
and Bottom Starters in 
Sections 


BY G. C, GREINER. 





ANY years ago, when the use of 
foundation in sections was be- 
coming more and more general, 

and our more experienced beekeepers 
began to advocate its use as a means 
of insuring increased surplus yield, 
whereby the honey industry would be 
materially advanced, I could not see it 
in that light. I did not doubt that the 
yield of surplus could be increased by 
the liberal use of foundation, but I 
feared that its unrestricted use in sec- 
tions, on account of its “backbone 
feature,” would eventually have a det- 
rimental effect on the honey market. 
To produce a first-class article of 
table honey, I imagined bees had to 
manufacture it themselves from the 
start, and to retain my reputation of 
furnishing my customers the best that 
could be got I used foundation for 
many years very sparingly, not more 
than one-inch starters, or perhaps 1% 
inches at the most. I do not remember 
the exact circumstances that impressed 
that idea upon my mind, but I think my 
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experience during those early days, 
when comparing naturally built combs 
with those built on foundation, seemed 
to decide in favor of the former. At 
all events that notion, and from my 
present view point I can call it nothing 
else, has cost me tons of honey during 
the past decades. 

As time passed on, super foundation, 
thin and extra thin, continued being 
advertised right along ; our most promi- 
nent beekeepers advocated its use year 
after year,and as much as I watched 
the effects on the honey market, I did 
not hear of any serious harm being 
done byits use. On the contrary, its 
advantages of producing heavier yields 
became more and more recognized by 
the progressive beekeeper. 

At last, having the success of others 
daily before my eyes, I decided to set 
aside my prejudice and adopt the use 
of foundation in sections as part of my 
management. ButI still believed that 
the quality of honey would deteriorate 
in the same proportion as the amount 
of foundation increased. For a num- 
ber of years I increased my one-inch 
starters to two inches, and asI could 
see no bad effects by the change, but 
thought I could notice a slight gain in 
the yield of surplus, I launched out on 
the use of full sheets in sections. 

Since I have inaugurated my method 
of doubling the yield of surplus honey 
and control swarming,I am trying in 
every way to give my bees all possible ad- 
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what surprised at their backwardness, 
and to ascertain the cause, if possible, 
I drew out one of their center broad 
frames. I was still more surprised to 
find them as shown by Fig. 1 of the 
accompanying drawing. They had be- 
gun to work from the bottom starter 
upwards, and had reached about half 
way towards the top. 


Examining frames from other supers, 
I found them in endless variations as 
indicated by Fig. 2; they were working 
from both ends of the sections at the 
same time. I cannot positively say 
that bottom starters alone made all 
this difference, but it indicates very 
forcibly that they are a great help to 
the comb-honey producer. 


Later on, when I gathered up the 
last supers at and after the end of the 
honey flow, I found all sections, even 
the lightest, that had been supplied 
with bottom-starters, invariably like 
Fig. 3, while others, where for experi- 
mental purposes no  bottom-starters 
had been provided, were like Fig. 4. 
If there were no gain in regard to 
heavier yield, the difference between 
Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 alone would amply 
pay the beekeeper for time and labor 
to install bottom-starters. 

Asan illustration of how easily we 
are led astray or deceived by wrong 
impressions, 1 will relate a little inci- 
dent that transpired last summer. 

When preparing my section supers 
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MANNER IN WHICH BEES CLUSTER WHILE DRAWING OUT FOUNDATION- 
IN SECTIONS 


vantage for uninterrupted super work. 
Full sheets in the sections are a great 
help; no beekeeper can afford to pro- 
duce comb honey (or extracted, either) 
without them; but they do not go far 
enough. To make a complete job of 
our work, we must add bottom starters 
in all our sections. Under certain con- 
ditions they do not add materially to the 
yield, at least not so that it can be 
readily noticed, but they are the means 
of having all combs solidly attached to 
the bottom, and that has more to do 
with safe shipping than being attached 
to the sides. 

Some of our beekeeping friends do 
not consider bottom starters of suffi- 
cient benefit to pay for the time and 
labor it requires to install them, but I 
consider them a paying investment. 
During the season of 1912, when I used 
them the first time systematically, I 
watched them very closely when the 
white clover flow began. After nearly 
all colonies had taken possession of 
their sections, I found one in particu- 
lar where no bees could be seen from 
above. It being one of my better colo- 
nies, or as good as any, I was some- 


for the campaign, I accidentally over 
looked inserting two sections into 
one of the broad frames. The space 
thus left was built out by the bees. 
Although there was no guide, from all 
appearance they did a model job, ex- 
cept that it was drone-comb. It being 
all natural, new comb, I expected that 
it would be far superior to the general 
grade of our section honey made on 
foundation, and to enjoy the treat, I 
reserved it for our own table. But im- 
agine our surprise. Instead of finding 
a nice brittle article that would melt 
in the mouth, we found a tough sticky 
mess, every mouthful a fair sample of 
the toughest chewing gum taken from 
the penny-in-the-slot machine. It re- 
minded me of our transferring days in 
the seventies, when we used to cut 
choice (?) pieces from veteran box- 
hives combs and considered them “ de- 
licious morsels.” 

This little episode removed the last 
vestige of the prejudice I still harbored 
and converted me into a thoroughly 
convinced full sheet and hottom-starter 
advocate. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Points on Queen Mailing 


BY GRANT ANDERSON. 


N the queen business the first point 
I to consider is the rearing of good, 
well developed queens. It is not 
necessary to have them extra large to 
be well developed and vigorous. A 
queen that is not strong will not stand 
a long journey in the mails. 

The second point to consider is the 
cage. Just any old thing will not do. 
If the distance is short the small Ben- 
ton cage will answer the purpose very 
well, but if the distance is so great as 
to take several days to deliver the 
queens, a larger cage should be used. 

Seventy-five percent of the queens 
that I mail go in the large six-hole 
cages. These six-hole cages are not ex- 
port cages, but will deliver the queens 







































































CAGES OF DIFFERENT SIZES FOR MAILING 
QUEENS 


in any part of the United States, Can- 
ada, Cuba, and Jamaica. For export 
cages I have an eight-hole cage. The 
blocks are nearly 6 inches long, 24 
inches wide and one inch deep. The 
holes are an inch in diameter. Two 
holes at each end are filled with candy 
and the bees occupy the four central 
holes. The queen and escorts are put 
in through a small hole in the side. 
After the screen is tacked on, a thin 
bar of wood is placed across the cage 
at each end and in the middle, and over 
these three bars is nailed a thin wood 
cover. The six-hole long distance cage 
as well as the three-hole cage has a 
groove in each edge the entire length 
of the cage; and a saw kerf from this 
groove into the queen compartment fur- 
nishes ventilation. 

Next, but not last, is the candy. The 
success or failure of the delivery de- 
pends very much on the quality of the 
candy. This must be made of the best 
powered sugar and well ripened honey 
of good quality. Make a stiff dough 
of the candy and let it set several hours 
and then work it over again. If too 
thin, knead in more sugar, but don’t 
make it too dry. No water is needed 
in the cages if the candy is made right. 
Never heat the candy in making. 

Last, and very important, are the es- 
cort bees; for long distance or for ex- 
port the escorts should be selected with 
great care; for short distance most 
any bees will do, but I prefer the young 
bees at all times. Young worker bees 
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that have had a flight and are ready 
for the field will be best for escorts; 
old bees will be most likely to die in 
the cages and cause the loss of the 
queen. The number of bees for the 
escorts will have to be determined by 
the weather. If cool, use many; if 
warm, use few. 
Rio Hondo, Tex. 
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Bee Hunting 


F we are to consider the hunting of 
bee-trees from the angle of profit 
alone, probably there is no room 

for an article on this subject in the col- 
umns of a bee-paper. But we must all 
have some sport or relaxation, and the 
old bee hunters tell us that there is 
nothing more fascinating than the hunt- 
ing of such trees. 

Very few sections are so thickly set- 
tled but that the reader may find one or 
more trees in the adjacent timbers by 
a careful search, while there are still 
localities where the trees are so nu- 
merous as to have considerable wild 
bee population. 


THE USUAL OUTFIT. 


Bee-trees may be found by locating 
bees on flowers or at their watering 
places, and following them by “ lining ” 
to their home. The usual manner, how- 
ever, is to be prepared with a bee-hunt- 
ing box, a small piece of honey-comb, 








some anise oil, a little feed < it 
(honey or sugar and water mac 1 
enough to resemble nectar), a n 


sense of observation and good . e- 
sight. 
THE BOX. 


The one illustrated has been us 

an old bee-hunter of Pennsylvania, \V. 
H. McWilliams, who has located s-y- 
eral hundred trees by the aid of it. It 
is an heirloom. The box is made in 
two parts; the lower part holds the 
comb with bait as in Fig. 1, and the up- 
per part, fitting snugly over the lower, 
has on its lower edge grooves in which 
a cardboard is slid when desired, so 
that the bees may be separated from 
the bait below, or they may be caught 
inthe upper box and then released to 
feed on the comb afterward. At the 
extreme top of the box is a glass, both 
to facilitate catching the bees on flow- 
ers and to give the hunter a means of 
observing the bees on the bait. 


WHEN TO START AND HOW. 


Naturally bees are not apt to “ de- 
coy’’ best when there is nectar in the 
field. Every beekeeper knows that 
during a honey flow bees will ignore 
honey spilled here and there on the 
hives. They prefer the nectar from the 
flowers. So, in hunting bees in the 
woods, choose a time of honey dearth 
if possible. Early spring is best if you 
are after the bees alone. Late summer 





























A BEE HUNTING BOX 

















BEE HUNTING BOX WITH BAIT EXPOSED 
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d fall should be chosen if you wish 

get the honey and are not so partic- 

ar about the bees. Choose a location, 
course, at considerable distance 

,om any apiary and near woods where 
e-trees are most probable. 
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GETTING THE FIRST START. 


If possible, a bee is caught who is 
seeking early pollen or getting a load 
of water at some watering hole. The 

glass lid is placed over her; she flies 
i against it, the box is put together 
and she is a captive. Many old bee- 
hunters if unable to find bees otherwise 
will decoy them by burning honey and 
old comb to attract them. 

After the bee is caught, the box is 
made dark to induce her to take of the 
feed, and while she is feeding the cover 
is carefully removed so as not to 
frighten her. 


GETTING THE LINE. 


As soon as she is filled, the bee will 
take flight, going first in circles very 
similar to those of a young bee except 
that they are elliptical with a gradual, 
trend in the direction of her home. 

At the first flight, the direction may 
be hard to get, but the bee will not be 
long in returning with re-inforcements 
and a line will soon be established so 
that the direction will easily be rec- 
ognized. 

HOW FAR YOUR TREE IS. 


Mark one of your bees with flour, 
crayon or paint on abdomen just before 
she leaves the bait for home. If she is 
gone seven or eight minutes, the tree 
is a mile away. Each additional mile 
will take from five to six minutes. 


CHANGING LOCATION. 


When the line of bees has been well 
established and the approximate dis- 
tance ascertained, it is an easy matter 
for the bee-hunter to move in the direc- 
tion of the tree, leaving a little of his 
bait at the original location to keep the 
line constant. Always keep on the 
winward side of the direct line when 
moving towards the tree, then in case 
you lose the line more bees can easily 
be attracted to the bait. If the line is 


yn 


well established and is kept going by 
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frequent stops to bait more bees, it will 
in most instances be easy to locate the 
tree. 

The bee-hunter, new at the game, 
will many times, ‘however, move too 
far ata time and may go past the tree. 
This can readily be told by the lessen- 
ing of the number of bees working on 
his bait box, and also by the fact that 
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the few he does get will go in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Sometimes it is found expedient to 
“cross line”; that is, to establish an- 
other line to the same tree, starting 
with a few bees carried away in the 
box to another location. In most in- 
stances, however, this need not be re- 
sorted to. 





BEE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 








Putting Full Sheets in Frames 


What is the best way, to put in full 
sheets of foundation to prevent them 
being torn down when a swarm is hived 
upon them ? 

Would you recommend painting 
them with wax ? 

I have had so much trouble this way 
that I rarely use full sheets, but hive 
swarms on starters and get too much 
drone-comb. HANNAH R. SEWALL. 

Forest Glen, Md. 


It would be easier to advise if partic- 
ulars had been given as to the way the 
foundation had been fastened, and then 
just what trouble occurred. In the 
first place, foundation should never be 
given to a swarm without being well 
fastened in the frame. If fastened to 
the top-bar by means of saw-kerf and 
wedge, the wedge should not be lightly 
pushed in, but crowded in tightly its 
full depth. If rather light foundation 
be used, it may pull out even with the 
wedge in full depth. In that case the 
edge of the foundation that is pushed 
into the kerf may be doubled, or a thin 
strip of wood suchas a piece of wooden 
separator may be crowded in beside 
the foundation. Instead of the kerf- 
and-wedge plan, the foundation may be 
fastened to the top-bar by means of 
melted wax (or rosin and wax, half and 





























































































A WILD BEE CAVE ON DANCER MOUNTAIN AT 


LLANO, 


TEX. 





half), and some use the wax in addi- 
tion to the wedge. 

No matter how firmly fastened to the 
top-bar, no foundation will withstand 
a swarm without being supported by 
wires or foundation- splints, and these 
should be well imbedded into the foun- 
dation. If they be pressed in when too 
cold, the bees may try to gnaw them 
out. The work should be done ina 
warm room or on awarm day. Elec- 
tricity is perhaps the best thing to heat 
the wire when embedding it, but you 
can get along without it. Having your 
frame wired and the foundation well 
fastened to the top-bar, turn the frame 
flat, wires down, and hold it over the 
burner of a gas or oil-stove. While 
holding the frame with one hand, press 
down with a finger of the other hand 
upon the foundation directly over the 
heat, moving the frame slowly the 
length of the wire, and letting the finger 
slide along on the foundation. he 
wire heats quickly, and melts its way 
in while the rest of the foundation is 
still cool. A little practice will teach 
you how slowly to move. 

If all this is well done, there should 
be no trouble about foundation falling 
down. Still,in the middle of a swarm 
is a hot place where the foundation 
may break down, and you will do well 
to have the hive well ventilated for a 
few days, with the cover raised half an 
inch or more. 

If you care to take the trouble, you 
can have the foundation fastened into 
the frame in advance. Give a frame of 
foundation to a colony, either in the 
brood-chamber or in the extracting 
super, at a time when honey is coming 
in well,and the bees will fasten the 
foundation so there will be no danger 
that a swarm will break it down. It 
may take a day, or it may take three 
days. Hereis one way to have a full 
set fastened. Go to a strong colony, 
and put half the brood-combs into an 
upper story. Have the brood-combs 
of the two stories alternated with 
frames of foundation, and in two days, 
more or less, the foundation will be 
well fastened and may be taken away. 
Of course, this cannot be done ina 
cool time, lest the brood be chilled. 

Some succeed well by painting with 
wax the upper part of sheet. 


——_———_-2 


May Disease 


Last spring I sent to New York for a 
colony of bees, and they arrived on 
April 17,in what I thought was good 
condition. In May I was compelled to 
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move them 1% miles. The weather was 
cool, and as the distance was short I 
put on an empty super and closed the 
entrance. However, there were quite 
a few bees dead when I released them, 
although they were not confined longer 
than an hour. Shortly after that they 
seemed to have a sort of May disease; 
they looked greasy and had large abdo- 
mens. [lost about half of the colony, 
but the disease finally disappeared. 
They were late in swarming, and as 
my queen was clipped, I intended to let 
the bees swarm but once. I hived the 
swarm ina new hive on the old stand, 
placing the old hive close beside it, 
thinking to move it in seven days to a 
new stand. 

Swarm No. 1 came out on Thursday 
afternoon, and on Saturday morning 
swarm No. 2 came out. I hived this 
swarm in a new hive and placed the 
old hive back. The same hive hada 
third swarm three days later, but this 
time I cut out all queen-cells and re- 
turned the swarm with the virgin queen 
to the parent hive. They did all right 
for a while, then one morning I saw 
swarm No. 2 was excited about some- 
thing. After a search I found their 
queen under the alighting-board which 
was slightly raised at one end. She 
appeared cold, and after warming her 
up she seemed spry again, but refused 
to enter the hive, although the bees 
were willing to accept her. I gave her 
some smoke and she went in, but soon 
came out again and wandered off on 
the gound, so I killed her and united 
swarms No. 1 and No. 2. 

On Aug. 18 I moved to Mukwonago, 
and had to move the bees, and as they 
had their brood-chamber filled with 
brood and honey, I thought I would 
have bad luck in moving. I have the 
Langstroth hives, and took off the 
cover and bee-board, leaving an empty 
super over the brood-chamber, closed 
the entrance with a screen and tied 
cheese-cloth over the super. We loaded 
them and started off at 3:00 o’clock in 
the morning, getting there by 5:00. We 
released them at once after giving them 
a little smoke, and we did not losea 
bee nor a drop of honey. 

Number 1 and 2 stored about 25 
pounds of honey in the super and 
raised an immense swarm of bees. The 
old colony did not store any and they 
are lighter in bees than the other hives, 
and before cellaring them I noticed 
some of the bees had a greasy look and 
quite a few died, and now in the cellar 
they have died off twice as much as the 
other colonies. 

1. Why did the afterswarm come out 
so soon after the prime swarm ? 

2. Do you think it is bee-paralysis my 
bees have, and will it again appear in 
the spring? Is it a disease that is in 
the hive, and should the old hive be 
destroyed ? 

3. Does an old queen rear larger 
swarms than a young one? 

4. Do vou think my bees were lazy 
or sick that they did not work? There 
were lots of sweet clover, goldenrod 
and dandelions to gather from. Will 
they do better next summer ? 

5. Should I requeen or should I unite 
the two swarms in the hive with the old 
queen? The young queen has nice 
bees, all 3-banded and of good color. 
Do you think it would pay me to try 
her again, the old queen was a tested 
Italian ? [Mrs.] C. Wuite. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 
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1. It is possible that when No. 1 was 
ready to swarm the weather was too 
bad, being cold and rainy, and this con- 
tinued until the swarm came out about 
six days later than it could have done 
ifthe weather had been good, making 
it only two days longer until the first 
virgin was ready to go with the second 
swarm. A delay of that kind often 
happens, but it is rare that the delay 
is solong. So rare that another ex- 
planation is probable. The first swarm 
occurred on Thursday. On Wednesday 
or Thursday of the preceding week, it 
may bethat a swarm, unnoticed by you, 
issued, and that the old queen was 
unable to go with the swarm, or 
was in some way lost, and the swarm 
returned. Then whenthe oldest virgin 
was ready, the swarm which you saw 
issued, and two days later the second 





Prune Pollination —Bulletin No. 274, - 


of the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has for its title, “The 
Common Honeybee as an Agent in 
Prune Pollination.” It is written by 
A. H. Hendrickson. 


It appears that insects are extremely 
scarce in the Santa Clara Valley at the 
time that the prune trees are in bloom, 
with the result that the crop is not so 
large as it might otherwise be. 

Experiments were conducted with 
trees entirely protected from bees and 
other insects by netting, and with 
others having adjacent to them plenty 
of honeybees. The results were as 
usual; the bees’ proximity resulted in 
a much larger set of prunes, especially 





of the young queens issued w 1- 
other swarm. 


2. As you describe it, it is pret 


to be paralysis. It may appear n 
but likely not. The'hive is all ri; 
3. If you mean does a 2-ye id 


queen have a larger swarm tha l- 
year old queen, no. If you mea es 
the old queen that issues wit! ie 
prime swarm have a larger swarn | an 
the young queen that issues with) he 
second swarm, yes. 

4. Hard to tell. Possibly both. [¢ 
there is no paralysis this year, they are 
likely to do better, provided it is a 
good year. 

5. It would hardly be advisable to 
unite the two colonies. As the swarm 


was late the young queen didn’t have 
the best chance, and may do better this 
year. 


NEws ITEMS 





with the French variety. 

The best results will probably be 
obtained by bringing in bees from out- 
side and scattering them about the or- 
chard with at least one colony to each 


acre, 
— —_>— -_ 


Nougat.—Three cups of granulated 
sugar,1% cups of any kind of nut meats 
(preferably English walnuts), 7; cup of 
honey, *3 cup of hot water, and the 
white of one egg beaten stiff. 

Boil the sugar, honey and water to- 
gether until they make a rather hard 
ball when dropped in cold water. Re- 
move from the fire, pour in the beaten 
white of the egg and beat briskly with 
a silver fork. After beating a while, 
pour in the nut meats and continue to 
beat until it begins to make a hard 
creamy mass, then pour into a buttered 





L. B. SMITH, OF TEXAS, GOT HIS START IN BEEKEEPING BY HUNTING 
BEE-TREES 
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n or platter to cool. 
No better, more wholesome or deli- 
-ately flavored candy is obtainable at 
ny price. Try it. 

OreEL L. HERSHISER. 


——_-— —~<S 


The 47th Annual Convention of the 
National—The National - Beekeepers’ 
\ssociation was held in Madison, Wis., 
Feb. 6, 7 and 8. Owing to a severe 
torm and blockade north and east, 
very few members were present, about 
70 in all. 

The program opened in the afternoon 
on Tuesday with a “rouser” by N. E. 
France, in his address of welcome. 
President Francis Jager followed with 
the annual address. In the past year 
the National has obtained an appro- 
priation (from the government) of 
$5000, for educational and extension 
work, and has obliterated the factional 
lines, thus paving way for future work. 
The future work should be on a broad 
scale, embracing all big activities of 
the National in separate sections under 
able chairmanship. 

Doctor L. D. Leonard, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., spoke on the “ Forks in the 
Road,” metaphorically describing the 
wanderings of the National. He ad- 
vised for future travel to organize three 
sections, the educational, the industrial 
and the legislative, with more to come 
as need arises. 

The big discussion of the day fol- 
lowed an address by Dr. S. A. Jones, 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of 
Washington, D.C. Doctor Jones ab- 
solutely proved the correctness of the 
government honey crop estimates. To 
give a widespread benefit to beekeepers 
of the country, he remained another 
day to confer with a committee ona 
plan of cooperation between the Na- 
tional and the government office. The 
result of this conference was that hence- 
forth the retail and wholesale price of 
comb and extracted honey will be asked 
and given out by the government to 
those who send in reports and to the 
officers of the National who will thus 
be able within a fraction to determine 
what the veal price of honey ought to 
be at retail and wholesale. 

Prof. Taylor, of the University of 
Wisconsin in Government office, spoke 
on accounting and cost and profit. The 
National has appointed a committee to 
cooperate with Prof. Taylor and the 
Government office of Accounting in 
order to get up a system of bee book- 
keeping for larger producers. The 
National will probably be able to fur- 
nish this business book to its members 
free of charge as soon as completed. 

None of the speakers for Wednesday 
were present. Dr. E. F. Phillips took 
up his paper on State and Government 
Aid in Educational and Research work. 
He first pointed out the necessity of 
such work, not in making more bee- 
keepers, but, better ones of those 
existing, calling attention to gross 
ignorance of bees and beekeeping meth- 
ods even among the biggest men in the 
industry. “Some one suggested just 
now”, he said “that there are among 
the members of the National some who 
do not know how to hive a prime 
swarm.” The plan of the Government 
is to extend education to every State 
in the Union. North Carolina and 
Tennessee received one educator each 
ast year on behalf of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and the work 
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these men are doing is as wonderful as 
the appreciation and cooperation of 
the people of these two States. 

A lively discussion followed, and 
when the atmosphere cleared this was 
the result: 

1. That the National go on record 
favoring further extension of educa- 
tional and research work. 

2. That this section of the activities 
of the National be put into a special 
section with a secretary in charge un- 
der the executive committee. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, D. 
C., was chosen to act as secretary of 
this educational section. 

A pleasant divergence was the ban- 
quet or dinner held at 12,noon, at Park 
Hotel. Sixty-two were present. Prof. 
Francis Jager acted as toast-master, 
and about a dozen good and funny 
talks were given, mostly by members 
from other States. 

At 3 p.m., Colorado had its inning. 
Mr. Wesley Foster, of Boulder, Colo., 
spoke on Cooperation in Distribution 
of Honey,also on Imports and Exports, 
and Mr. H. Rauchfuss, of Denver, on 
the Colorado system of handling honey. 
Both papers were enthusiastially re- 
ceived, showing that the industrial 
part of the bee is nowadays uppermost 
in the people’s mind. After a long de- 
bate and discussion a special section 
of the National was organized under 
the name of industrial section, with 
Mr. H. Polhemus, of Colorado, as sec- 
retary, to study national methods of 
cooperation and report next year. Mr. 
Frank C. Pellett, of Atlantic, lowa, was 
appointed secretary of the legislative 
section. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant spoke on State Fair 
and exhibits, but he widened out into a 
general boost for progress, which, 
from a man of his standing, will be a 
great asset for the National. Thanks 

After supper the question of the 
National Central office was discussed 
by Prof. Eric F. Millen, of Ames, Iowa. 
The paper was so interesting that a 
discussion followed, after which the 
five points brought out by Mr. Millen, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Hamlin B. Miller, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, closed the program at 9:30 p.m., 
and if anybody was drowsy by that 
time they were soon wide awake and 
stayed wide awake whilst he spilled his 
“Pep” on “ How to increase the mem- 
bership of the National.”; 

At the business session Thursday 
morning a resolution to stand by Presi- 
dent Wilson was adopted and wired to 
Washington. 

Other resolutions adopted, were, to 
refer the great questions brought up 
at this meeting to committees to work 
them out and report at the next meet- 
ing; 

To print our own convention report 
as well as any other reports during the 
year and send it to members; 

To procure money for such printing 
by every member present pledging him- 
self to secure five new members for the 
National; 

To appoint in the most promising 
States a representative or secretary to 
take care of the interests of the Na- 
tional in that State. The president was 
authorized to appoint such men. 

The nominating committee consisting 
of Messrs. C. P. Dadant, E. F. Phillips, 
and Wesley Foster, reported that they 
recommend as officers for the next 
year Prof. Francis Jager, of Minnesota, 
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for President; Mr. J. Bull, of Illinois, 
for Secretary, and H. Polhemus, of Col- 
orado for Vice-president. They were 
elected by acclamation, whereupon the 
meeting adjourned. 

The meeting was permeated from 
beginning to the end by a spirit of en- 
encouragement, hope and good cheer, 
characteristically expressed in a mes- 
sage received from Dr. C. C. Miller. 

FRANCIS JAGER, Pres. 
—_—__<—__- — — 


John Vandervort, whose death was 
announced in our March number, sag 
born in Schoharie county, N. Y., 

6, 1832, and at the age of 12 years, with 
his parents, went to live at Laceyville, 
Pa. He remained in the family home 
until 1853, when he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Harriet Montgomery, 
of Silvara, a year later going to Ma- 


rengo, Ill., where he spent about 15 
years. 
In 1869, Mr. Vandervort returned 


East, locating in Binghamton, and three 
years later permanently settled in 
Laceyville. At this time he formed a 
partnership with his son A. L., going 
into the planing mill business ‘for the 
manufacture of beehives, the son taking 
charge of the milling end while the 
father devoted his time to bees, which 
in the following years proved a very 
successful venture. The partnership of 








THE LATE J. VANDERVORT 


father and son continued about three 
years, and in the dissolution the son 
took the milling business while the bee 
industry was continued by the father. 

While in Binghamton, Mr. Vander- 
vort was for a time in partnership with 
Jones, who “ pays the freight.” 

Mr. Vandervort was the first manu- 
facturer of comb-foundation cylinders 
to make mills of different cell walls for 
the different grades of foundation. The 
first machines made by Washburne un- 
der the direction and management of 
A. I. Root, were very accurate, but no 
attempt was made by him at first to 
make cell walls of different depth and 
thickness, or at least only one grade 
was put on the market. Mrs. Frances 
Dunham, of Depere, Wis., about 1880, 
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put upon the market mills with a 
rounded cell which gave very satisfac- 
tory foundation. But this was avery 
heavy grade, as it was difficult to man- 
ufacture anything lighter than five 
square feet to the pound with her mills. 
Vandervort, who was a fine machinist, 
at the suggestion of the writer made 
mills with walls of different thicknesses 
and different depths. It was with his 
mills that the first separate grades of 
brood and super foundation were se- 
cured. 

Vandervort was as warm hearted and 
generous as he was skilled in his pro- 
fession. We used his mills for years, 
and I visited him in 1884,to suggest 
some improvements in his methods. 
He had a little shop about 12 by 12 feet, 
and in the midst of his skilled work, 
which required a great deal of atten- 
tion, he would find occasion to help 
his neighbors. I remember his stopping 
from his work on a mill to repair a 
tool for a neighbor blacksmith, free of 
charge. He cared little for money, and 
I have before my eyes a letter from 
him, dated Sept. 2, 1884, in which he 
writes: “ You sent me nearly $50 more 
than belongs to me, and for this I shall 
try to get even with you some future 
day.” Wenever could get him to send 
us a bill for the numerous mills that 
he manufactured or repaired for us, 
and one of his favorite sayings was: 
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“What a grand country America would 
be if it would only forget the Almighty 
Dollar.” 

Mr. Vandervort was thrice married, 
and of the first marriage in 1853, there 
survive two children, Mrs. Carrie Dar- 
row, of Reading, Pa.,and A. L. Vander- 
vort, of Laceyville. In June, 1875, he 
was married to Emily Jane Fish, of 
Silvara, and of this union there sur- 
vives one daughter, Mrs. Frank Creasy, 
of Berwick, Pa., and in 1890 he was 
united in marriage to Mrs. Ella Brown, 
of Golden Hill, who also survives. 

—— --— ——— - - 


Rhode Island Association.— The Rhode 
Island beekeepers organized a society 
at Providence Feb. 21. The outlook 
ahead seems very encouraging in power 
of members. The society is to meet 
frequently, place of meeting will prob- 
ably be the Lecture Room of the Provi- 
dence Public Library. 

It is the intention of the society that 
any one interested in beekeeping shall 
not be overlooked. This is the only 
society in the State, and any one inter- 
ested is cordially invited to become a 
member. Communicate with the Presi- 
dent, Arthur C. Miller at the Provi- 
dence Institution for Savings or the 
Secretary, Gardner B. Willis at the 
Providence Technical High School. 

GaRDNER B. WILLIs, Sec. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Putting Dummies Between Brood Combs 


1.1 am getting to think that old brood. 
comb is much of an abomination and should 
unconcernedly be turned into wax. In or- 
der then to make good what is thus lost, 
what ways are there co-incident with regu- 
lar honey production and with minimum 
sacrifice thereof, to get full foundation in 
brood-frames drawn out in maximum quan- 
tity so far_as aforesaid not detrimental to 
honey production ? rae 

2. 1am an opponent of the divisible brood- 
chamber; yet it seems that some offer a 
superior way for contraction, and thus 
sending bees up into the sections by confin- 
ing the bees toone part of the brood-cham- 
ber. How can one approach this nearest 
when using 1o-frame full depth Langstroth 
hives? Of course, by usingdummies. Now 
according to Dadant, bees neglect sections 
that are not overframes. What would then 
be the best arrangement of frames of brood 
and dummies in such 1o-frame hive, if there 
were therein four or five dummies per hive? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The best scheme for getting 
combs drawn out depends somewhat on cir- 
cumstances. With natural swarming, or 
even with shake-swarming, probably the 
best timeis to give the frames of founda- 
tion at the time of hiving or shaking the 
swarm. In other cases a good way is to have 
combs drawn out in a super. 

There may be some peculiarity in your 
case that makes old combs objectionable, 
but did you never notice that when bees are 
given their choice they prefer old combs to 
new? Ihave been keeping bees more than 
half a century, and I’ve never yet turned 
down acomb because of old age. 

2. The Dadant opinion is entirely correct. 
Put four or five dummies in one side of the 
brood-chamber, and the sections over the 
brood will be finished while the outside sec- 
tions over the dummies will be hardly 


touched, Well, is there any other way but 
to put the dummies between the brood- 
combs? Had thought of that, hadn't you? 
but you thought it would hinder the queen 
from going from one frame to another. Well, 
it won't, forI have tried it. It might, if you 
should put the dummies ina bunch in the 
middle of the hive, but scatter them, with 
only onein a place, and it doesn’t seem to 
hinder the queen from keeping all combs 
occupied. For all that, I don't believe you 
could coax me to try to limit the queen’s 
room inthat way, 


Putting Up a Hive 


Last spring I bought a lot of hives which 
were shipped to me knocked down. I put 
them together, and among the lot, for each 
hive, was a board % inch thick, and as long 
and wide as the hive. This board has a hole 
in the center 3% inches long and 1% inch 
wide. The question is, where does this 
board fitin? Does it go on top of the brood- 
hive under the super or on top before the 
metal top is put on? ILLINOIS, 


ANSWER.—It goes on top of the brood- 
chamber, under the super (when there isa 
super on). The slotted hole may take a Por- 
ter bee-escape, and it may also serve to put 
a feeder over. Don’t use that board during 
the honey crop. 


Miscellaneous Questions 


I, In working for comb honey, is it essen- 
tial to use excluders to keep the queen from 
laying in the super ? 

2. How many colonies of bees are there in 
Illinois? In Canada 

3. Is it necessary to put bees in the cellar 
or use winter packing cases in this locality ? 

4. Is it essential to provide shade for bees 
te + oe their swarming and leaving the 

ives 
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5. Which is better for the production of 
honey, the 8-frame hive or the 10-frame? 


6. From an article in the Canadian } 
culturist, and Beekeeper for July, 
headed, ** Beekeeping in Holland,” Linf: 
that straw skeps were used in place o! 
modern movable-frame hive. Has the 
able frame hive ever been introduced 
and disliked, or is it unknown ? 


7, [bought two colonies of 3-banded |: 
iansin July, 1916. A neighbor did thes 
and bought bees from the same ap 
His made a super of honey and eno 
stores to last them through the winic: 
Mine made only enough to last them throug! 
the winter. From careful watching 1 asce: 
tained that mine flew in large circles about 
the apiary gathering very little honey when 
a field of white clover in full bloom was 
within a hundred yards. What was the 
matter with them? 


8. What is the best method to entice bees 
from a hollow tree or log into hives ? 


9. How cold.does it have to get to kill bees 
in winter housed in 8-frame hives with no 
packing cases and in the open? 

ro. Which method is the better in a queen- 
rearing apiary, the Ben G. Davis plan or J. 
M. Davis plan? 

11. Which is the sweetest, honey, molasses 
or sugar? LLINOIS. 


ANSWERsS.—1. I don't use excluders under 
sections, as I think they are generally used. 
But I have sections filled with worker foun- 
dation. If you use small starters in sec- 
tions it may pay you to use exclugers; 
otherwise the queen will go up to lay in the 
drone-comb; the bees are sure to buildin 
sections when only starters are present. 

2. I don't know. 

3. You are in latitude about 39 degrees, and 
will do better to winter outside. 

4. It is not essential, but better for the 
bees, and better still for the beekeeper. 

5. All things considered, the larger hive is 
better. 

6. Holland, I think, is like some other 
European countries, where some use mov- 
able-comb hives, but a good many have not 
yet advanced so far, same as in some parts 
of our own country. I don’t think thereisa 
country in the world where movable combs 
have been rejected after fair trial. 

7. One colony may have been stronger than 
the others, or the bees may have been bet- 
ter. Possibly the management may not have 
been the same. If the bees got nothing from 
the white clover, it was no doubt because 
the clover yielded no nectar. That happens 
a good many times. 

8. Idon't know of any way to entice them 
out. They must be forced out by means of 
smoke, carbolic acid, etc., or the tree felled 
and cut open. 

9. That depends on many things. A colony 
weak enough may succumb to a tempera- 
ture above freezing, if that temperature be 
longenough A colony strong enough, with 
stores enough, will defy the mercury to get 
low enough to kill it. 

10. Like enough the Ben G. Davis plan is 
better for the son, and the J. M. Davis plan 
for the father. 

11. If you touch your tongue to each of 
them in succession, you will probably say 
honey is the sweetest. But I have never 
been able to find out for certain which of 
them would go the farthest in sweetening, 
say a batch of dough, although I have tried 
to do so. 


Checking Swarming 


In “‘ Fifty Years Among the Bees”’ you ad- 
vise, before the bees become crowded in the 
spring, to place a brood-chamber with 
empty combs under the colony to check 
swarming, etc. How would the plan work 
to substitute full sheets of foundation for 
empty combs? PENNSYLVANIA, 


ANSWER.—Foundation will do well. After 
one has been in the business some time, 
however, there will generally be drawn 
combs on hand, and they will keep better to 
be in the care of the bees 
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Weight of Sections—Foulbrood—Size of Hiv> 


. What shoulda section of honey weigh 
<« me say from 10 to 13 ounces for a pound ? 

2. howcan you tell when bees have foul- 
brood? What time of the year dothey get 
i and how can it be cured? é 

3. Woulda hive 17 inches long and 12 inches 
wide be large enough for an average colony 

IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—I. The Colorado rules require 
« section of fancy honey to weigh, with the 
wood, 13% ounces; No. 1, 12 ounces, and No. 
2, 11 ounces. 

2. Write to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, and he 
willsend you a number of pages that will 
give you full information. 

3. That is a little smaller than the 8-frame 
Langstroth, which is generally considered 
hardly large enough. 


Flowers for Pollen 


What varieties of garden flowers are best 
suited to furnish pollen and nectar for 
bees ? OKLAHOMA. 


ANSWER.—Mignonnette and sweet alyssum 
are good, but unless you plant by the acre 
it will not amount to much. 


1. Will cutting out the queen-cells in the 
brood-chamber about every ten days during 
the summer prevent swarming and induce 
the bees to make more honey ? 

2. My bees are a cross between the black 
and yellow species. They are not very good 
workers, and the swarms that issue are 
small. I wish to change to pure Italians. Do 
you advise the pound package of bees or 
requeening with Italian queens ? Would the 
young queens be pure Italian ? 

QUEBEC, CANADA. 


ANSWERS. —1!1 Killing queen-cells every 
ten days will delay swarming, at least fora 
time; in some cases it will prevent it alto- 
gether; but generally the colony will swarm 
sooner or later in spite of cell-killing. 

2. The result will be the same whether you 
geta queen in a queen-cage or ina pound 
package, only with the queen-cage you run 
the risk of introducing. The young queens 
you rearfrom your new stock will be pure 
if they meet pure drones, otherwise not. 


Increase—Swarm Prevention—Superseding 


1. Ihave now four colonies whichI hope 
to carry over winter. I would like to in- 
crease these to eight, preferably by the 
shaken swarm plan, but I am at a loss to 
know how to treat the old colony so that 
they will rear a good queen from the cells 
that were started before the shaking was 
done. But suppose they do not get the 
swarming fever, what then? Wouldn't it do 
just as well to divide the colonies sometime 
in May, following the plan you gave to 
“Pennsylvania,” in answer to question No 
3, page 245 of the American Bee Journal for 
July, 1016? 

2. If I follow this plan, will that end the 
swarming for the year? Will they gather 
as much surplus as if they had been shaken 
instead of divided? I might watch and wait 
for signs of swarming until it was too late to 
make the increase by division. 

3. If lincrease by shaking, wouldn't there 
be a good queen reared in the old colony if { 
do not shake clean, but leave some of the 
bees on the frames? 

4. My bees’ are in the country six miles 
from here, andI do not see them every day. 
I had but one colony last year, and this col- 
ony swarmed about the middle of .May, 
when there was no onethere to hive the 
swarm, and it got away. I did not know this 
until about four days after the swarm came 
out. Not knowing what to do then to pre- 
vent any afterwarms, I let matters take 
their own course, with the result that there 
were more swarms when I was not there, 
and all left for the woods. In spite of this I 
got about 40 pounds of fine honey from this 
colony, mostly in shallow extracting frames 
What would have been the proper course to 
pursue in order to eee any afterwarms, 
when I got there about four days after the 
first swarm issued ? 

5. How do you tell when the bees are gath- 
ering noneg. and when the flow ceases? It 
is easy with pollen but not with honey, 

6. I bought two colonies last summer, and 
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I find that some of the brood-frames are not 
wired. Two of the combs fell out of the 
frames while looking over them. I would 
like to replace these frames with others 
that are not wired. When would be the 
best time to do this so as not to interfere 
with brood-rearing? I will have to use new 
frames with full sheets of foundation, as I 
have no drawn combs. 

7. How can I tell, when queen-cells are 
found in a hive, whether there is to be 
swarming or Superseding ? 

8 If, when superseding. the bees build 
more than one queen-cell is there any dan- 
ger of swarming? 

9. Isometimes find turban-shaped enlarge- 
ments of cells in the hives. Are these 
the pecineing of queen-cells or an indica- 
tion that the bees are in a swarming humor? 

1o. Lalways thought that the longer a col- 
ony was without a queen the more readily 
they would accept one when introduced, but 
after reading that editorial, “‘ The Meanest 
Colony,” etc., on the first page of ‘sco 
for July x, 1916,I1 am all at sea. If Ishould 
find any of mine queenless at any time I 
wouldn't know what to do. 

1r.I can buy some _ 8-frame hives with 
supers for $1.00 each, all in good condition. 
Would you advise doing this or would it be 
better to get new z0-frame hives at about $5.00 
eac 

12. If I give a queenless colony a frame of 
brood with larva less than three days old 
and they start several queen-cells, will 
there be any swarming, or will the first 
queen out destroy the other cells? 

13. What will happen to a colony that has 
a laying worker in the fall and is left in 
that condition until spring? 

14. How can I, as advised, use the strong- 
est colonies or those that swarm the least, 
for the crop, and at the same time breed 
from them, so as to build up all around. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will be all right provided 
the colony is strong enough in May. If not 
very strong then, wait until June. 

2. You cannot reply uponit for an abso- 
lute certainty, but the likelihood is that 
there will be no swarming. It isn't neces- 
sary to wait for signs of swarming; some- 
times a strong colony goes through the whole 
season without offering toswarm. Theim- 
portant thing to watch for is the proper 
strength. 

3. When you shake and put the brood ina 
new hive om a new stand, even if you leave 
quite a force of bees on the combs, there 
will be no field bees coming into the hive 
for two or three or more days, hence no 
honey coming in, and the bees will be ina 
discouraged condition, in no mood to reara 
good queen. You can, however, take the 
queen away with two frames of brood and 
adhering bees, putting her on a new stand, 
then a week later shake your swarm, leav- 
ing nearly all the bees with the queen on the 
old stand, and on the new stand (where the 
queen has been during the previous week) 
all the brood but one. But instead of shak- 
ing off the bees you must brush them off the 
combs, for the shaking would ruin the 
queen-cells. However, it will be all right if 
you leave at least one frame without shak- 
ing, provided it contains one or more good 
cells. 

4. If the queen had whole wings, and the 
swarm absconded with her, and you got 
there four days later, you might at that time 
kill all cells but one You might also, on 
that fourth day after swarming, take all but 
two frames of brood with adhering bees, and 
put them ina new hive on a new stand, be- 
side the old one. Thena week later, when 
there would no longer be any young queens 
left in the cells (they would have emerged 
or else been killed) you would return to the 
old hive all the brood and bees you had 
taken away. 

5. Itis hard to say for certain whethera 
given colony is gathering or not ata given 
time. But there are some things by which 
you may makea pretty good guess. When 
honey is yielding abundantly, you will see 
the bees flying in and darting out of the 
hives like mad, appearing in the greatest 
haste. They are likely to be much crosser 
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when no honey is coming in. One of the 
best signs that the flow has ceased is to find 
the bees suddenly become very cross. They 
will also be more listless about flying in and 
out of the hives. 

6. Notwithstanding the apparent incon. 
gruity, the best time is when the bees are 
most busily engaged at brood-rearing. 

7. You cannot be sure about it, If you find 
a dozen or'so of cells at a time when bees 
generally swarm, you may be pretty sure 
that the bees have thought of swarming. If 
you find not more than three or four after 
swarming is mostly over, you may guess that 
supersedure is intended. 

8. Yes, an increased flow of honey or some- 
thing else may induce the bees to swarm 
when otherwise there would have been 
superseding. Conversely, a check in the 
honey flow, or something else, may turn the 
bees from swarming to superseding. 

9, They are the beginnings of queen-cells, 
called cell-cups; but may be found in the 
hive almost any time of year, having no ref- 
erence to swarming. 

to. Do just the same as you would have 
done if you never had seen that editorial, 
only now you know that when bees are 
queenless a long time they become some- 
what reconciled to their queenless condi- 
tion and resent the intrusion of foreign 
royalty. So when you find a colony queen- 
less, generally you will move just as %on as 
you can to supply the deficiency. 

tr. All depends upon the relative value 
you place upon working with the two kinds, 
and what is to be your future course. If you 
intend to continue using the smaller hives, 
by all means take advantage of the offer at 
$1.00. If you expect afterward to use the 
larger hive, it might hardly be worth while 
to take the smaller as a gift. 

12. That depends. If itis swarming time, 
and the colony strong, you may expect 
swarming; otherwise not. 

13. The bees may be all dead by spring; if 
not, there will bea few of them, and it would 
be better if they were alldead, Only when 
you say a laying worker, you should under- 
stand that a large number of laying workers 
are likely to be present. 

14. 1 am a bit puzzled to know when you 
were advised to use your very best queens, 
always, forthe crop. Whena queen has es- 
tablished her reputation for superiority in 
any given year,it's a good plan the years 
after that to keep herin a nucleus, so as to 
let her live as long as possible, without ex- 
pecting her bees to help on the surplus. 
However, it’s no trick at all to keep herina 
strong colony, working its best on the-har- 
vest, and at the same time to breed from 
her. All you need to dois to take from her 
asmall amount of very young brood, to be 
used in rearing queens in other strong colo- 
nies made queenless for a time. 


To Incite Swarming 


My bees do not swarm until after the com- 
mencement of the honey flow, which com- 
mences about July 10. Could I in any way 
cause them to swarm beforethat time. Here 
we have very little fruit bloom and some 
dandelions. If Ican cause them to swarm 
before the honey flowIcan get much more 
honey. Irun for comb honey. NEBRASKA, 

ANSWER.—If there is at any time a dearth 
of qa week or more, when there is no pastur- 
age for the bees, you might feed during that 
time. You might also get some of thecolo- 
nies to swarm earlier by giving them sealed 
brood or bees from other colonies. Of 
course you can have recourse to artificial 
increase by any of the methods given in your 
bee-books. I am somewhat skeptical as to 
your getting more honey by having swarm- 
ing earlier, 
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Bees Poisoned from Spraying 


1. What size of mesh should a wire-screen 
be to prevent bees from feeding through it ? 

2. Does poison such as bees get from the 
sprays in orchards kill them if they carry it, 
or must they eat it to affect them ? 

3. Do working bees eat nectar or honey 
from the hive? 

4. What time of day do they eat when 
there is a good flow on? : 

5. I would like to keep six or eight colonies 
in a district where there are orchards. | 
kept a number last summer, but the fruit 
spray poisoned them. Is there any way to 
work them so the spray will not kill them, 
orso they will not carry the spray? The 
spray is on at twodifferent times of about 
three days each. I don't care toshut them 
up. Would they continue to go to the fruit 
bloom if each colony was divided into nuclei 
and each nucleus was fed with a stimulative 
feeder? WASHINGTON, 


ANSWERS.—1. I. don’t know that screen 
is made with so fine a mesh that bees 
onone side cannot reach through to feed 
bees on the other side. To prevent that 


you can have two screens one-fourth inch 
or more apart. 


2. lam not sure, but 1 suppose taking the 
poisoned liquid into their honey-sacs is 
enough to kill them. 

3. Both, I think. 

4. I suppose at any or all times. 

5. [don't believe feeding in nuclei would 
prevent the bees from getting the poisoned 
spray. 


Bees Resisting Foulbrood 


1. Ayearor so ago J. L. Byer made the 
statement that a young vigorous pure- 
blooded Italian queen was immune from the 
contagion of European foulbrood. What is 
meant by an immune Italian queen? Are 
we to understand that the pure blood of the 
queen overcomes the germs of the disease 
by the law of phagocytosis? _ : 

2. If acolony of bees becomes infected with 
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European foulbrood and the queen is caged 
for ten days, or a young vigorous queen is 
introduced at the end of ten days, and the 
disease disappears, in what manner or un- 
der what law would the disease be elimi- 
nated? Would it be by the police force of 
the bees made vigorous by being made 
queenless ? 

3 If acolony of bees die from foulbrood 
and the fixtures and dead bees_ removed, 
and a colony of bees, honey and brood in 
all stages absolutely pure placed in this dis- 
eased hive and the disease appeared again, 
in what way would the germs enter the 
larval bee ? 

4. Can a foulbrood germ come into exis- 


tence in any other way only through the 
larval bee ? 


5. Why do good men say their bees are so 
vigorous and strong that they resist the foul- 
brood germs, and do not tell in what way 
they do it ? PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1, I suppose that by an immune 
Italian queen is meant a queen whose prog- 
eny is immune to European foulbrood, that 
is, would not contract the disease; but I 
never saw it claimed that phagocytosis had 
anything to do with it. 

2. Idon’t think any one has claimed that 
the colony has become more vigorous by 
queenlessness. I don’t know that any the- 
ory has been advanced to explain how the 
cure takes place through queenlessness, 
except the one advanced by myself. Since 
no one to my knowledge has objected to it, 
and since no other theory has been ad- 
vanced, it is possible that my theory may be 
correct. The theory is this: It is well 
known that when a larva is crushed, the 
bees promptly lick up the juices of the 
crushed larva. When a larva is affected by 
European foulbrood in a short time it dies, 
and then the workers will suck its juices, 
and then when they feed other larve the 
disease will be conveyed. But that’s only 


April 
for a short time; as soon as the deac 22 
becomes decayed and unpalatable, th r- 
ses will have none of it. Suppose nm e 
queen be caged, killed, or removed. In t 
eight days all the brood will be seale d 


there will no longer be any chance fo e 
nurses to eat diseased juices. Indeed i «y 
will probably have ceased before that ie, 
for the diseased larve will be mostly so far 
decayed that they are not to the taste o e 
worker. Then let egg-laying begin again in 
the hive. It will be three days before there 
are any larve to be fed. By that time the 
nurses will ‘have nothing but wholesome 
food for the babies, and generally the dis- 
ease will not again appear. Plenty of the 
disease in the hive, but not in condition for 
the nurses toconsume it, and so it is not fed, 

This theory may serve until some one pro- 
poses a better one. At any rate it works 
out ail right in actual practice, that’s the 
important thing. 

3, Under the circumstances you mention 
I should not expect the disease to appear at 
all. Butif it did it would be by the germs 
being fed to the larve. 


4. In the hive, no; although scientists may 
rear the bacilli from the spores with any 
larve. 


5. I don’t know why they don’t tell; possi- 
bly they don’t know, and possibly they don’t 
think it very important to understand any 
farther than to know how to get rid of the 
disease. Asto immunity from the disease 
because of vigorous bees, I have doubts as 
to there being any bees that are entirely 
immune; but a vigorous colony will do bet- 
ter work at cleaning out the diseased dead 
brood than will a weak colony. 














Quality 


immediate attention. 


WANTED. 
1 
Ce eee reer $1.50 
ok acess x acaractie 2.00 
Select tested.......... 3.00 


1 
NRORIN a i5:k. 5c arcisien snes $2.00 
2.50 


We are doing business under the above conditions. 
Our STOCK HAS NO EQUAL. NEVER before have we been in the 
position to take care of our orders as WE are now. We have enlarged our queen-rearing 
and pound package business. 

Remember all orders accepted by us will be filled by return mail or express if 
If WE can’t do it, WE will refund your money at once. 


safe by placing your order with us for PROMPT DELIVERY. We quote prices as following: 
Bees by the Pound Without Queens 


Select breeder, $5.00. Extra select breeder, $10 


Service 


6 a 
7.50 12.0 
OED +73.00 1-pound bees.... 
15.00 24.00 2-pound bees... . 


Prices of Nuclei Without Queens 


6 12 
$10.50 $18.00 S-frame......... 
12.00 22.00 oe 








3-pound bees... 


System 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 


All orders received by us will have our 


You wil! be perfectly 


1 6 12 
nial $1.50 $ 8.00 $15.00 
errr 2.50 14.00 27.00 
+ eee 3.25 18.50 35.00 
1 6 12 
wibwes 3.50 20.00 37.00 
er 5.00 23.00 44.00 


Our mail and express service is the best, 24 outgoing trains daily. WE 


guarantee all queens to be purely mated. All bees free from any disease. 


with us and get Quality, Service and System. 


J. E. MARCHANT BEE & HONEY COMPANY, Columbus, Georgia, U. S. A. 


Place your order 
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Quirin’s 


QUEENS 


Improved Superior Italian Bees and Queens. 
are Northern Bred and Hardy. 


They 
25 years a Queen Breeder. 





PRICES 


Before July 1st 


After July 1st 











I 6 12 I 6 12 

Select untested.......... $1 00 $ 5.00 $ 9 00 $ .75 $ 4.00 $ 7.00 
WEE scknchseresensee seed 1.50 8.00 15.00 1.00 5.00 9.00 

eT ee 2,00 10 00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
2-comb nuclei.........+. 2.50 14.00 25.00 2.25 12.00 22.00 
3-comb nuclei............ 3.50 20.00 35.00 3.25 18.00 32.00 
8-frame colonies... 6.00 30.00 5.00 25.00 
10- frame colonies 7.50 38.00 6.00 32.00 

4-pound package bees. | 1.50 7.00 1.00 5.00 
I- “pound package bees.. 2.00 10.00 1.50 8.00 





BREEDERS,—The cream 
nothing better. 


selected from our entire stock of outyards; 


These breeders $5.00 each. 


Can furnish bees on Danzenbaker and L. or Hoffman frames. 
Above price on bees by pound, nuclei, and colonies does not include 


queen. 
the price. 


You are to select such queen as you wish with the bees, and add 


No bees by pound sent out until first of June. Also nuclei and colonies, 
if wanted before June 1, add 25 percent to price in table. 
Breeders, select tested, and tested queens can be sent out as early as 


weather will permit. 


Send for testimonials. 


Orders booked now. 


Reference any large supply dealer or anybank having Dun’s reference 
book. 


H. G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio 
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Finest ITALIAN QUEENS 


We have on hand a limited number of 
select tested queens that were reared 
during the light honey flow last Sep- 
tember, and were wintered in large 
nuclei. We are offering these queens 
for $2.50 each, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Will be shipped any 
time desired, as soon as weather will 
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permit. 
order is 
promptly refunded...... 
let and price list of queens and bees by 
the pound. 


If supply is exhausted when 
received, money will be 
Send for book- 


JAY SMITH 
1159 De Wolfe St., Vincennes, Ind. 











Classified Department 


{Advertisements in this department will 
beinserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 








BEES AND QUEENS 
e 
he hed a il i ea i a il i i i i i i id 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





FULMER’S Gray Caucasian queens are 
winners; also by frame and pound. 





——- AND QUEENS from my New J Jersey 


apiar 
1At 84 Cortland St.. New York City. 





Try ALEXANDER’S Italian queens for re- 
sults. Untested, each, 75c; 6 for $4.25; $8.00 
per dozen. C.F. Alexander, Campbell, Cal. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers 





Vicorous prolific Italian queens $1.00; 6, 
$s.o0, June rst. My circular gives beet meth- 
ods of introduction. A. V. Small, 

2303 Agency Road, St. Joseph. Mo. 





For SALE—7500 pounds of bees in comb- 
less packages. starting April 1,1017. Better 
write us before it is too late to have your 
order booked. Marchant Bros. 

Union Springs, Ala. 





My BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready 
to ship after April 1st at 60c each. Send for 
price list. a arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—Bright Italian queens at_75c 
each; $7.50 per doz, Ready April 15, Safe 
arrival one satisfaction guaranteed. 

. J. Talley, Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 











For SALE—Forty situs of Italian and 
hybrid bees; all in 10-frame hives with good 
worker combs. B.A. Manley, Milo, lowa. 





YEAR old sation, queens. Obs a doz, Bao 
PLACE your order early to insure prompt by the poun pril an elivery. Goo 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested, $1.00. Ital- bees, queens, service, rm | satisfaction al- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, ways. Write for prices at once 


Berclair, Tex. 


. Mason, Hatch, New Mex. 
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MINNESOTA bred Italian queens. Virgins, 
45c; mated, $1.00. O. C. Wandrie, Frazee,Minn 





ITALIAN BEES, 20 colonies, $5.00 each, if all 
are taken. John Fagin, 
Rt. 32, Box 36, Ferguson, Mo. 





TRY my very best Caucasian-Italian tested 
queens at $1.00 each. Hybrids at 25c each. 
Peter Schaffhauser. Havelock, N. C. 





BEES WANTED, any Rs omy in N. J. on 
line of C.R.R rPenn.R.R. State 
kind of hive aA d price ro : A Rawere Diener, 
28 Jacques St, zabeth, N. J 





For SALE—100 colonies well kept Italian 
bees. Are located on ety aut. Too many 
stands. Allin 10-frame hiv 

Geo W. Landers, Clarinda, lowa. 





HEAD your colonies with some of our vig- 
orous young three-banded Italian queens. 
Untested, June 1, $1.00; perdoz., $9.00; nuclei 
and full colonies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





GOLDENS that are true to name. ‘Write for 
testimonials; one race only, Unt., each, 75c; 
6, $4.25: 12, $8.25; So, $32.50: 100, $60. Tested, 
$1. 50. Sel. test., $2.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10, 

Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 





For SALE—2-fr. nuclei 3-band Italians with 
queen, $2.25; 1-lb. bees with queen, §1.6s. 
Hoffman frames wire and foundation at cata- 
log prices. Marshall & Son, 

Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 





LEATHER colored 3-band Italian bees, $1.25 
per pound. Tested queens, $1.00; untested. 
75c each; 2-fr. nuclei, $2.00: extra combs, Isc 
each. Delivery etter April 15 

C. H. Cobb, Belleville, Ark. 





LEATHER COLORED ‘Nutmeg strain of 
bees and queens. Tested queens April- May 
$2.00; .after, $1.50; untested, $1.00 Return 


mail. oF Yates, 
3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





QuEENS—Best Italians, one for soc; 12 for 
$s so; virgins, one for 25c; 12 for $2.75. Orders 
taken now; filled in rotation beginning May 
1. Any of my Fam proving mismated, re- 
placed free. . F. Bray, Kelso, Tenn. 





For SALE—The apiary of bees belonging 
to the late R. A. Elliston, consisting of 218 
colonies, $s.00 per col., also supplies. If pur- 
chaser wishes, they can be lett on present 
location the coming season. 

Mrs. Robt. Elliston, Princeton, II. 





To INQUIRERS:—I sell no queens directly 
but have an arrangement with the Stover 
Apiaries, Starkville,- Miss., which I keep 
supplied with best breeders, and they can 
supply you with my stock. 

C. C. Miller, Marengo, III, 





GOLDEN Italian Queens by June rst. 
tested, 75c, or six for $4.3 25; 
untested, $1.00. 
Breeders, $5.00. 
Send for circular. 


Un- 
doz., $8.00. Select 
Tested, $1.25: six for $7.00. 
Pure mating guaranteed. 
.I, Danielson, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 





BEES FOR SALE—A number of well estab- 
lished apiaries in Frio, Bexar and Atascosa, 
Texas, inthe mesquite and guajillo belt have 
been listed with us for sale on their present 
sites. Can also furnish bees in car lots. 

Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex. 





My BriGHT Italian queens will be ready 
toship April 1 at 7§c each; virgin queens, 
30c each. Send for price list of queens. Bees 
by the pound. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. W, Talley, 

Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
poner putts qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
to" $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





Goop ITALIAN QuUEENS—Tested, $1.00; un- 
tested,7sc. One-pound packages with un- 
tested queen, $2.25; 2-lb. package, $3.25. One- 
pound package with tested queen. §2.50; 2- 
lb. package, $3.50. Nuclei with untested 
queen, 2-frame, $3.25; 3-frame, $4.00. With 
tested queen, 2-frame, .$3.50; rame. Se. 25. 
We can pense. you. 

1904 Park Ave., Little any Ark. 
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For SALE—Nuclei and colonies of Italian 
bees. S. Collyer. 
Box 183, 76 Broadway, Ossining, N. Y. 





ITALIAN BEEs (in 1o-fr. hives), queens, and 
fancy table honey; also supplies. 
Geo. F, Webster, 
Valley View Farm, Sioux Falls, S, Dak. 





BUSINESS FIRST — Queens, three-banded 
Italians. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 
Send for descriptive price list and $10 free 
offer; no disease. M. F. Perry, 

Bradentown, Fla. 





BEES FOR SALE—1000 lbs. in 1-lb, packages 
at $1.00 per |b. Untested Italian queens, 70c 
extra, to be shipped April 1 to 20. All orders 
must be sent in at once. : 

T. W, Burlson, Waxahachie, Tex. 





GOLDEN Italian_queens; northern breed; 
new methods. Our standard, size an 
honey producing qualities. Write for cir- 
cular and price list. ; : 

H. M. Leach & Sons, Hiram, Ohio. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN Queens about May 1, that 
roduce golden bees. Good honey gatherers. 
o foulbrood. Select tested, $r.25 Tested, 
$1.00. Untested, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. No 
nuclei or bees for sale, 
D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. _C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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For SALE—Three-band Italian bees and 
queens. Three-frame nuclei with this year’s 
rearing queen, Our bees and queens last 
year gave general satisfaction, and this year 
we arein position ogvesiwes nuclei with 
a greater percent of brood than we did last 
year. Ifitis a bargain you are looking for 
send your order this way. Send your orders 
now and money when you want them 
shipped. Can begin shipping Aprilis. Bees 
are all in standard hives, Hoffman frames 
wired and full sheets of foundation. We 
a na sg bees to be free from disease. The 

ollowing is an extract from one of our many 
satisfied customers: ‘Today, Aug. 16, 
hived the Second large swarm from the col- 
ony I started from a 3-frame nucleus I 
bought from you in June, and have about 40 
pounds of surplus honey in hive.” It pays 
to keep well bred stock whether it is cattle 
or bees. Name furnished on application. _ 

Bees without queen: Three-frame nuclei, 
$2.25; 2-frame nuclei, $1.75; 1-frame nuclei, 
$1.25. Three-lb. bees, $3.25; 2-lb. bees, $2.25; 
I-lb, $1.50. 3-band Italian queen, unteste 
7c. Tested, $1.00. If queenis wanted, ad 
price of queen. ; 

The Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Tex. 
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WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Beeswax at all times in any 
quantity, for cash or in exchange for sup- 
plies. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN queens of the quality 
ou need. Bred strictly to produce Golden 
bees that get the honey. ne, 75C; 6, $4.25; 
12, $8.25; 50 or more, 60c each. Prompt de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. : 
L. J. Pfeiffer, Rt. A, Bx.219, Los Gatos, Calif. 





For SALE—Mott’s northern bred Italian 
queens that resist disease well. Those that 
resist disease must be hardy, prolific, and 
hustlers; they are gentle. Bees per pound. 
Plans ‘““How to Introduce Queens and In- 
crease,” 25c. List free. ; 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 


QUEENS, Doolittle and Moore strain, also 
GOLDENS that are GOLDEN. One select unt. 
$1.00; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00, Tested, $1.25. 

Bees by the pound a specialty, Oner-lb. 
package, $1.25; one 2-lb., $2.25; large lots less, 
also nuclei and colonies. Ready March 1sth. 
Booking orders now. Circular free. : 
J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave , San Jose, Calif. 





WANTED TO Buya quantity of dark and 
amber honey for baking purposes. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Apr] 


BEGINNING with the January number i\ie 
name of the Review was changed to“ Tie 
Domestic Beekeeper " and greatly enlarg: d, 
there now being 48 pages and cover; the 
pages being an inch larger each way. List+n, 
we want every reader of the American Bee 
Journal to see what a fine monthly we are 
now putting out, and we are going to offer a 
special bargain of six months’ subscription 
to ‘The Domestic Beekeeper” for the smalj 
sum of 25c. Just drop 2sc worth of one or 
two cent stamps in a letter and write your 
name plainly and mail to “The Domestic 
Beekeeper,” Northstar, Mich., and “The 
Domestic ap ol will come to you reru- 
larly for six months. 





~ 
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SUPPLIES. 
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THE PERFECT Bee Frame Lifter. For de- 
scriptive circular address, 
Ferd C. Ross, Box 194, Onawa, Iowa. 





FoR SALE—260 L. frames of drawn combs, 
wired, hives, extractor, etc. No disease. 
P. H. Dunn, Akron, Iowa. 





NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS! Save time 
and freight by ordering supplies (at catalog 
prices) near home. Geo. F. Webster, 

Valley View Farm, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full lineof supplies including Dadant's 
foundation. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 





WANTED—Wax and old combs for cash or 
to make up on shares. “Best quality”’ foun- 
dation made and sold cheap in smail lots. 

J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





WAaNTED—75 old combs in Hoffman frames, 
must be reasonably straight and free from 
disease. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





For SALE—Fine flavor coffee, 25c. One 
pound free with $1.00, Parcel Post. Wanted 
extracted honey. H. Riebeling, 

1609 Spruce St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FoR SALE to the highest bidder a limited 
quantity of aera go best white extracted 
honey, in 60-pound tins. : 

A. G. Woodman, Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





_ WANTED — White extracted honey also 
light amber in any quantity. Send sample 
and lowest cash price. i 

E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 





I Am Now prepared to supply you with 
Golden 3-banded and Carniolan queens. 
Give me a trial and be pleased. Tested, 
each, $1.00; 120r more, 85c each. Untested, 
75c each; 12 0r more, 6s5c each. Ten percent 
discount on orders booked 30 days before 
shipment. No credit; noc.o. d. shipments. 

I. N. Bankston, Eagle Ford, Tex. 





GOLDEN ITALINAN QUEENS bred strictly 
for business, that produce a strong race of 
bees as honey gatherers By April I, untest- 
ed, 7sc each; 6 for $4.25; 12, $8,00; 100, $00. 
Tested, $1.50. Safe arrival, prompt delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. J. Dunn, 59 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


ComsB Honey our specialty. Highest mar- 
ket prices obtained. Consignments of Ex- 
tracted Honey also solicited. 

Albert Hurt & Co., New Orleans, La. 





HONEY WANTED—Extracted, white, light 
amber and amber of good quality. Can use 
several cars. Send samples and prices. 

Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 

hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 

are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Paris, Tex. 





FoR SALE—5o new io-frame hives with 
metal covers complete with frames nailed 
and wired at $1.75 each; in lots of 25 or more 
at $1.50 each; also 50 10-frame supers nailed 
and wired; hive and supers painted two 
coats at 60c each; for the supers in lots of 
25 or more, 50c each. M. C. Silsbee Co., 

P. O.C shocton, R.F.D. 3, Haskinsville, N. Y. 





THE 25C OFFER for the ‘ Domestic Bee- 
keeper” six months is for zew subscribers 
only as a trial subscription. Old subscribers 
willingly pay the regular price, which isa 
dollar a year. Send in the 25c in stamps at 
once before you forget it. Address “The 
Domestic Beekeeper-” Northstar, Mich. 


SITUATIONS. 
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WANTED—Experienced bee-man for sea- 
son 1917. Roscoe F. Wixson, 
Rt. 20, Dundee. N, Y. 











For SALE—200 cases white clover comb 
honey. It is mostly fancy stock, and is cased 
in 24 section shipping cases. Interested 
parties address Bell E. Berryman, 

Central City, Nebr. 





GOLDEN 3 BAND Italian and Carniolan 
queens: Virgin, one, 50c; 6, $250; 12, $4.00; 
100, $25. Untested, one, 75c, 6, $4.20; 12, $7.80; 
100, $60. Select untested, one, 85c; 6, $4.80; 12, 
$9.00; 100,$70. Tested, one, $1.00; 6, 35 40; 12, 
$10.20; 100, $80. Select tested, one, $1.25, 12, 
$13.80; 100, $100, Breeders, $3.00 each. 

Bees in packages without combs: %-lb., 
75c; I-lb., $1.25; 2-1b, 2.9. Nuclei, 1-frame, 
$1.25; 2 frames, $2.25; 3 frames, $3.00. Add 
price of queens wanted. We guarantee safe 
arrival and no disease. 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 





Gray CAUCASIANS, an exceptionally vig- 
orous, prolific, long lived race. Early breed- 
ers, gentle, and best of honey gatherers. 
Untested queens, $1.50. Select unt., $2.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Select tested, $3.50. After 
June 2oth, untested, $1.00. Select unt., $1.25. 
Tested, $2.00. Select tested. $2.50. Improved 
northern bred Italian queens as good as the 
best at same prices. lf you desire Caucas- 
ian queens, please let me book your order 
early. Askforcircular, F. L. Barber, The 
Queen Breeder, Lowville, Lewis Co., N. ¥ 





WANTED—Extracted white clover and 
light amber honey. Will buy in lots of 1000 
pounds to a carload. I pay cash. State what 
you have and sendsample with lowest price. 

rite. M. E. Eggers, Rt. 1, Eau Claire, Wis. 





WANTED-—Shipments of old comb and 
cappings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but sc a 
pound for wax rendered. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SPECIAL offer of “The Domestic Bee- 
keeper " six months for 25c worth of stamps. 
Send it today. Address “ The Domestic 
Beekeeper.” Northstar, Michigan. 





HONEY WANTED—We are in the market 
for white and light amber grades of honey, 
also off grades which aresuitable for baking. 
If you have such honey to offer, please send 
us Sample, state the quantity you have, how 
packed and your lowest price for same. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





SPECIAL OFFER of “The Domestic Bee- 
keeper” six months for 2sc worth of stamps 
Send it today. Address “The Domestic 
Beekeeper,” Northstar, Michigan. 





BEEKEEPER!—I guarantee to please you by 
furnishing you my system of queen rearing. 
Price $1.00. James S. Johnson, 

Langnau, Laurel County, Ky. 





Work wanted in an apiary in Southwest 
States; some experience as beekeeper. 
Mrs. O. A. Peterson, Rt. 8, Owatonna, Minn. 





_ WANTED—Practical beeman, or one want- 

ing to learn the business, to help to take 

care of bees on shares State age and terms. 
Sebastian Iselin, 

Care Hotel Wallstab. Sparks, Nev. 





WANTED—Position in apiary. Iam 22 years 
old; have had five years experience; have 
no bad habits; willing to work at truck 
ee or poultry when not busy with bees. 

ussell Belford, Rt. 1, Golconda, IIl. 





WANTED—Industrious young man, fast 
worker, and of clean mental and body hab- 
its, as a student helper in our large bee 
business for 1917 season. Will give results 
of long experience, and board and small 
wages. Give age, weight, experience, and 
wages in first letter. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 


WANTED 
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TRADE—Safety writing desk, $75 rifle for 
bees. A. J. Graves, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 














WANTED—Bees in lots of 25 to 250 colonies 
within 300 miles of Detroit. Correspondence 
with full particulars solicited. 

A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 
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VANTED—Your old combs, cappings or 
s imgum to render into beeswax by our 


cheap. 
h -h steam pressure wax presses 
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For SALE—Beagle hound pups; beauties; 
Leo Bentz. Rt. 4, Granton, Wis. 
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PERFECTION Swarm Catcher; no ladder, 
no cutting of fruit trees. Bees take right to 





Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 








it; ladies can handle it. Directions with 


WANTED — Six-frame power extractor, 4h order; shipping weight % pound. Price, 
—_— small circular saw combination for power,  ¥2-5° C. S. Keyes, Rt. 3, Salem, Oreg. 
. a four-horse gasoline engine, 


HONEY LABELS 
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W. J. Dixon, Shellmouth, Manitoba. 





For SALE—Oak Ridge Apiary, consisting 





loNEY LABELS of the better sort. Not only 


$80 buys my zew $120 outfit, consisting of 28 
complete 2-story 5 frame hives for extracted 


of 150 colonies of bees, house, barn, work 
shop, cement chicken house, with 5% acres 
of land and bearing fruit. Situated 2% miles 





the most attractive but also the lowestin }, Iso): : from town with two, R. R., one a divison 
nice. Send today for free samples. edtns coe Wk Ur att ee point. 20 miles from acity of 80,000 inhabi- 
berty Pub, Co., Sta.D,Box 4H, Cleveland,O. fips. of super and brood foundation. Will ‘4"ts- Address, Box A 12, R. F. D. 3, 
So Teak Oeneateomaeeexcy Ship anywhere on receipt of price. Goods Chillicothe. ill. 
= guaranteed first quality Address. SSS 
MISCELLANEOUS A. N. Mestler, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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2s LaApiEs’ Coots, bird dogs, wild ducks 
for saleor exchange for bees. 
A. J. Graves, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


queen on approval. 


QUEENS ON APPROVAL—A select tested 
en Send address for de- on paintesny killing 

scription etc. Bees and supplies for sale. SINCLAIR, B. 
A. M. Applegate, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $76Pyt? 
each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help and my pictures, 


descriptions, price list, and simple instruction 
Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
LAIR, Box 244, D 41, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Crop Reports and Market Conditions 


Questions sent out this month were as follows: 


What is the condition of the honey market? 
How large have winter losses heen? 

What is the condition of honey plants com- 
pared to normal? 

Are beekeepers making much increase? 

Are many turning from comb to extracted? 
What has the honey crop been, so far? 


Many more reports were received than last month. A 
summary by subjects follows: 


THE HONEY MARKET 


New England reports the demand exceedingly good, 
with practically all holdings sold. What comb honey 
there is left is expected to be disposed of before the 
new crop comes on. In New York and other eastern 
states conditions are the same. Honey is all cleaned up 
in the south, but through the central Mississippi states 
comb-honey seems to be of slow sale and many bee- 
keepers fear they will not be able to clean up all stocks 
before the new crop comes on. In the west conditions 
have improved greatly. All extracted is sold long ago, 
and most of the comb is out of the hands of producers. 
One locality in Colorado reports two cars of comb still 
on hand. All in all, however, the situation, even in the 
comb-honey line is greatly improved over a year ago. The 
large markets are not glutted with comb-honey as a year 
ago, though prices range very little if any better. Texas 
producers report considerable honey of the 1917 crop sold 
ahead (bulk comb) and at satisfactory prices. The de- 
mand for extracted is excellent everywhere. In fact, ex- 
tracted honey seems to be gaining in favor with the con- 
sumers. No extracted is offered anywhere except to 
supply regular customers, and this at a much increased 
price. 


PAwr wr 


LOSSES OF WINTER 


Where bees have had a flight in the North and East, 
losses seem to be under normal. But a large part of the 
North has had a continuous cold, with no flight, and, 
though the bees went into winter in the best possible 
shape, there is danger of considerable losses if spring 
does not open soon. One report from Wisconsin of a SU) 
per cent loss is certainly above the average. 

Conditions have materially improved in the South- 
east and reports now agree that losses were small, prob- 
ably less than normal. The same is true of Texas, which 
reports generally less loss than last year. Uvalde county 
seems to be the exception. 

It is too early to determine the losses in the North 
and West, owing to excessive snows and prolonged cold. 
Several reporters intimate that the loss is apt to be 
above average. 

California has suffered from unseasonable, cool 
weather, and there have been many cases of spring dwin- 
diing, there being two reports of whole apiaries lost from 


this cause. Losses have been above average, as they 
have in Washington and Oregon. 


CONDITION OF HONEY PLANTS 


In all sections north of a line passing through Cen- 
tral Iowa and northern Nebraska, there has been a great 
amount of snow, which bodes weil for excellent condi- 
tion of honey plants when spring opens up. This is also 
true of the whole west, including Colorado. 


In the districts comprising Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Tennessee and Kentucky, the amount of 
winter moisture has been small and clover has suffered 
as a consequence. Honey-plant conditions are not up to 
last year. Recent rains have made some improvement-in 
the last two weeks. 

The southeast has recovered from the early frosts 
previously reported and honey-plant conditions seem to 
be normal. A report from Florida states that the out- 
look is better than a year ago. 

In Texas, the horsemint crop is a total failure, except 
in the Goliad district, where there is some chance. 
Mesquite is almost a month late, owing to the backward 
spring, but prospects for a crop are excellent, as it re- 
quires dry weather. The Guajilla prospects in the Uvalde 
district, seem to be poor. Crop prospects for the state 
should be probably 85 per cent of normal. 

In California, recent rains have bettered the prospect, 
which is now about 80 per cent of normal. A late spring 
has retarded growth. All sections must have more rain 
to secure a good crop. Oranges will soon be in bloom. 


INCREASE 


There will be no general phenomenal increase by vet- 
eran beekeepers in any locality, although some are in- 
creasing as fast as they can equip to handle more bees. 
Beginners are increasing their holdings, generally, in the 
Middle West. 


EXTRACTED TO COMB 


There is a general tendency toward the production of 
extracted honey to supply the increased demand. One 
very prominent Wisconsin beekeeper is discontinuing 
comb honey for extracted, as is one in Illinois. The 
change throughout the country should be large enough 
to be noticeable. 

HONEY CROP 


The season is late in both California and Texas, and 
no honey has as yet been harvested. One reporter in 
Florida states that his earliest crop 1s coming in and that 
it will be 25 per cent better than in 1916. 

In Texas, where bulk-comb honey is proteeee almost 

ive imi tter price 
exclusively, producers are aiming to get a be 
than in 1916, when practically all stocks were sold by 
December 15. 
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FOREHAND’S QUEENS 7 
soneesis “Sl Which Colony is Yours, Mr. Beekeeper? t& d5oci5ts eed 
How many of you were disappointed last season when you harvested your honey crop? FOR WASTE PLACES 

You can make every colony agood one. WHY NOT? Just head it with a young vigorous We'h f 
three- banded Italian queen. She will cost you only 75 cents, just three pounds of honey. e have a few hundred pound 
You can easily make a gain of sixty pounds over the inferior colony, which is a net gain of fs Cl 
$3.75. Good pay for introducing one queen, not considering the increased yalue of the col. 0 weet Clover Seed that has ; 
ony. Spring will soon be here, the time to requeen that colony that has the bad queen. Can f t <i 
you spend your time more profitably now than deciding what stock and where to purchase ew too many weed seeds in i: 
your early queens? Give usatrial. We breed only the pure three-band queens. All our f ; ‘ 
yards are pure, so you take no risk in getting a hybrid. Four reasons why you should use or sowing on cultivated land 
our queens: ist. They are first-class honey gatherers. 2d. They are vigorous and highly Thi 
resistant to foulbrood. 3d. The imported bees (which ours are reared from) are among the is seed would do, however, 
gentlest bees known. ath. The most modern and learned bee-men in the world today use f = - 
the three-band. WHY? Because they are the best. ; ; or sOwing in waste places or on 
We have had over 25 years’ experience in rearing queens; having started with Doolit- i : i 
tleandsuch men, We have tooo nuclei, which makes it possible to fill orders promptly. poor soil that is not fit for culti- 
Three expert queen-breeders have charge of these nuclei; so we do not over-work, which A : 
gives us ample time to improve our stock. None but first-class queens are mailed. We vation. We can supply this seed 
give a first-class queen ata medium price, and we guarantee perfect satisfaction and safe 
delivery. as follows: Ten pound lots or 
I 6 12 I 6 12 
Untested id sot $.75 $425 $8.00 Tested ae cgi $1.50 $875 $17.00 more, 10¢ per pound. 
Select untested...... I.00 4.75 9.00 | Select tested........ 2.00 11.00 20.00 
Write for circular giving general description. Mail all orders to Postage extra. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Ala. DADANT & SONS 
. s . 
Hamilton, Illinois 

























GOOD USED PIANOS AT CLEARING SALE PRICES SOLD Gr ay Caucasians 


Early breeders; great honey 
gatherers ; cap beautifully white, 
great comb builders ; very pro- 
ific ; gentle ; hardy ; good win- 
terers. Untested, $1.00. Select 
untested, $1.25. Tested, $1.50, 
Select Tested, $2.00. The best 
all-purpose bee. 


H. W. FULMER, Box 10, Andalusia, Pa. 


EVERY BEEKEEPER KNOWS 


The worth of a good queen, the worthof a 
good strain of bees- and also knows how 
worthless isa poor queen and inferior bees. 
Try our strain of three-band Italians; they 
will not disappoint you. Vigorous, prolific 
queens; bees that get the honey. Another 
thing, no disease in this locality. Tested 
queens of last fall rearing by return mail. 
$1.00 each. Untested queens, single queen, 
$1.00; $0.00 per dozen. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO. 
Loreauville, Louisiana 


The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm ‘= 
THE MASSIE HIVE ing, and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is alsoequipped “= 
with a feeder without extra cost. 5 
For Comb or Extracted Honey Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us that the . 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 
are received daily from those whoare using this hive. 


Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 3d St. Council Bluffs, lowa 





UNDER WARRANTY AND SHIPPED ON APPROVAL AT 





OUR RISK FOR ALL FREIGHTS AND HANDLING CHARGES 





George W. Lyons Studio, small size; $75. 

Ernest Gabler & Bro., upright, rosewood, medium size, excellent tone; $85. 
Pease Piano Co., upright, rosewood; $100, 

Smith & Barnes, upright, mahogany; §11s. 

Mason & Hamlin, upright, ebonized, dull finish; $125. 
Sheraton upright, mahogany, nearly new; $135. 

Empire Piano Co., upright, mahogany, superior tone; $15¢. 
Fischer upright, golden oak, fine condition; $175. 

Fischer upright, mahogany, like new; $200. 

Story & Clark, upright, elaborate style, mahogany; $225. 
Knabe, upright, mahogany, perfect condition; $250. 

Behr Bros., upright, mahogany, slightly used; $275. 
Knabe, upright, mahogany, Colonial style; $300. 
Steinway, upright, mahogany; $350. 








Cash prices; but easy payment terms at 6 percent interest if 
desired. 
For further information write World’s Largest Music House. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOTICE TO BEEKEEPERS! 


We are now booking orders for our 3-banded Italian queens and combless packages, and will furnish them during 
April, May and June at the following prices: 


Prices of Combless Packages Without Three-Banded Italian Queens for April, May and June 
f TOMO COM crcicsccccscsccccecceses $ 1.50 
“2  “sneubieeskneneodueasanel 8.00 
BB in 6.6 8.00566050060008 200000 15.00 





*In lots of over one dozen packages get our prices. If queens are wanted, add wholesale price and state kind. 


We have just invented a new style cage for shipping bees, for which patent has been applied. This cage allows the queen to laY 
while on thetrip. which gives the purchaser from three to seven days advantage of the old style cage. It is almost equal to a colony of 
bees. Withevery order for 100 pounds of bees we will give one of these packages with a sested queen free. We only have one dozen of 
these cages, and will not put them on the market till 1918, as our stock of cages was made up before we evolved the new cage. 

Our Mr. A. B. Marchant has retired from the production of honey and will manage our yards for the package and queen trade. 
Therefore, we will be in a better position to fill all orders with dispatch. Having doubled our capacity we believe we can fill all orders, 
the day they are due. We have introduced new blood in all our yards, and we have a strain of bees second to none. Our packages are 
shipped the same day they are caged. Our bees for our packages are all reared above an excluder; therefore, we ship nothing but young 
bees, as young bees stand the trip better than older ones. We guarantee freedom from all diseases and safe arrival in the United States 
and Canada. Place your orders early, as first comes first serve Write for prices on large orders, 


MARCHANT BROS., Union Springs, Ala. 
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CEE KE NEKER MEM EK EM EIMHERER EERG ERED FPS XM 2s REKEREKEKMENENY Cb te Ce tb 2 Co oo oo tp 


You will save money and freight on your 1917 foundation by shipping us your beeswax and 
paying only for its manufacture into ‘‘ SUPERIOR FOUNDATION.”’ (Weed process.) 


OLD COMBS AND SLUMGUM 


Send them along; for the lowest freight rate bill as “ beeswax refuse.’’ Our steam process 
removes every ounce of wax. We render on shares. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTA 


























TYPEWRITER SENSATION |gee-supp.tices 


t se Visible Writiee L. e Smith Let Us Figure With You 


We know wecan satisfy you on price and 


Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard | quality. Write for catalog. 


universal arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabulator—two color rib- 


bon—Ball Bearing construction—every operating convenience. Five . & = 
Days’ Free Trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. CG. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 
- A. SMITH, 314—231 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 

















FOR SALE 10,000 POUNDS OF BEES SPRING DELIVERY 


20 Years of Select Breeding Gives Us Bees of Highest Quality 
BEES FOR HONEY PRODUCTION—BEES OF UNUSUAL VITALITY 


M.C. BERRY & CO., Hayneville, Ala. 

Gentlemen:—Wi\l want more of your three-pound packages of bees with queens the coming spring. The twol bought of you 
last May did all right. One package made I8s5 sections of honey and gave one swarm, and the other made 296 sections and gave two 
swarms. I am well pleased. MELVIN WYSONG, KIMMELL, IND. 


SWARMS OF BEES BY THE POUND WITHOUT QUEENS READY APRIL 1 


1-lb. pkgs. $1.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $1.22% each; 50 to 100 pkgs. $1.20 each; 2-lb. pkgs. $2.25 each; 25 to So pkgs. $2.22% each; 50 to100 and 
up, $2.20 each; 3-lb. pkgs. $3.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $3.22% each; 50 to 100 and up, $3.20 each, 


GOLDEN AND 3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS READY APRIL 1 
eer 75 cts. each; $65.00 per 100 a  —_——— $1.25 each; $110.00 per 100 
Select untested.....o0cts. “ ; $75.00 “ roo | Selecttested1s50 “ 125.00 “ 100 

Write for descriptive price list. Let us book your order now. Only a small deposit required. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS OF BEES IN PACKAGES 


| M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U.S. A. 























ADVANCE IN PRICE 


Of all metal goods including Honey Extractors, 
Honey Tanks, Capping Melters, Wax Presses, 
Honey-Knives, Boilers, Stoves, Excluders and 
Honey-boards, Sheet Zinc, Strainer Pails, Cans and 
Pails, Glassware, Etc. 


Only 30 Days Leit 


In which to buy the above supplies at present prices. 
On account of the great advance in price of all raw 
metals, we will be forced to raise our prices on the 
above items 10 percent or more. If you get your 
orders in immediately, you will protect yourself 
against this advance in price. Revised prices effec- 
tive May Ist. 

Comb foundation has already advanced 5c per 
pound. If you have any Beeswax to sell for cash or 


trade for supplies, write us at once. We will pay 


highest prices for wax delivered to any of our 
branches. 


THE A. 1 ROOT COMPANY 





MEDINA, OHIO 





NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
DES MOINES SYRACUSE 

ST PAUL WASHINGTON 
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| MARSHFIELD ‘GOODS 


— BEEKEEPERS: = 
We manufacture millions of sections 
2 every year that are as good as the best. 
® The cheapest for the quality ; best for 
® the price. If you buy them once, you will 
® buy again. 


XOOPS 


2) 





We also manufacture hives, brood- 


frames, section-holders and shipping 
cases. 


Our catalog is free for the asking. 


en are. paneer Marshfield, Wi consin 
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$0@@O8 








EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


=———— Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 
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DON’T WAIT TILL SPRING 


Before having your beeswax made into 
foundation or to buy supplies. Prices 
were never more unsettled. Better 
take advantage of present low prices 
and early order discounts, by ordering 
now. 


Write for prices and discounts. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY 
Augusta, Wisconsin 
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PORTER cca 


ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 
For sale by all dealers. 


If no dealer, write factory 
R, & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








FREEMAN'S FARMER = "ort Vekime, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 


If you want adescriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 








THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Will be ready by April1, 
to begin mailing untested 
queens of my exception- 
ally vigorous strain of Ital- 
ian bees. They are gentle, 
proms. and the best of 

oney gatherers. Give 
them a trial and 1am sure 
you will bea regular custo- 
mer hereafter. Will book 
orders now. Circular free. 
Safe arrival guaranteed in 
the United States and 
Canada. Untested, $1.00; 
6, $5:00; 12, $900. Tested 

$1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.50. 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Prepare Now for Next Season 





Do not wait until your bees are out of winter 
quarters to order your goods. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1917 


Are for another big one. Lotz Sections are 
the best; they are perfect in workman- 
ship, quality and material. All guaranteed. 
We want you on our mailing list. 


Send for 1917 Catalog 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


Weare still furnishing bee-hives made 
of white pine lumber; they are well made 
and will last. Our large catalog, giving 
full particulars about all bee supplies is 
free for the asking, Beeswax taken in 
exchange for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 


About April ist I will 
again be ready to mail un- 
tested queens of my fine 
strain of Italians. I breed 
no other race. Choice test- 
ed and breeding queens at 
alltimes. Insure against 
a possible disappointment 
by ordering early. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. Untested 
queens $100 each; doz. 
$0.00. Choice tested, $1.50 
each. Breeder, $3.00 to 
$s.00 each. 


Cc. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 



















































A guet Veber is fy Tambor! 


It’s a pretty good idea (now that the lumber mills in 
the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. are IDENTIFYING EVERY 
CYPRESS BOARD THEY SAW) tO MENTION TO YOUR LUMBER 
DEALER, CONTRACTOR Or CARPENTER—and to ASK YOUR 
ARCHITECT to SPECIFY—that vouR CYPRESS MUST BE 


“TIDEWATER” CYPRESS s Rac 
IDENTIFIED BY 
THIS TRADE-MARK 
Stamped in the End of Every Piece M A 





or or APPLIED . TO EY EVERY BUNDLE TRADE Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 


When a manufacturer places his imprint indelibly upon his product it evidences to the 
consumer two factors of value which, together, are the sum total of all any buyer wants; 
these factors are integrity of purpose and complete responsibility on the part of the 
maker of the desired commodity. 


The above legally registered ‘“Tidewater Cypress’’ trade-mark is 
now YOUR INSURANCE POLICY of LUMBER QUALITY. 


It appears stamped mechanically into the end of EVERY board and timber of 


YPRESS. reknat 
ETERNAL.” 

Thoroughly dependable Cypress Flooring, Siding, Moulding and Shingles, 

etc., which come in bundles, bear the same mark on EVERY BUNDLE. 


The legal right to apply this epoch-making ‘symbol of STRICT RESPONSIBILITY IN 
LUMBER MAKING AND SELLING is restricted to those Cypress mills which, by their 
membership in the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, attest their devotion 
to its Principles of SERVICE to the CONSUMER. Only mills cutting ‘‘Tidewater’’ Cypress 
are eligible for membership. (Cypress which grows too far inland is not equally noted for 
the ‘‘Eternal,’’ or decay-resisting, quality.) Only mills which subscribe to the Associa- 
tion’s standard of scrupulous care in Methods of MANUFACTURE, INTEGRITY OF 
GRADING and ACCURACY OF COUNT can belong to the Association. These respon- 
sible mills the Association now licenses to CERTIFY THEIR CYPRESS by applying the 
registered trade-mark with their identifying number inserted. 





BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW THAT s 
IT’S CYPRESS, “THE WOOD ETER- 

NAL,” AND WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH. 

_ IT IS WELL TO INSIST ON SEEING M A 
,THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY 

BOARD OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” ——“‘Jeave Mann Rec. U.S, ParOrnce; 


Cc 







Trane Mark Rec. U, S. Pat.Qrrics; 











Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1251 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1251 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. ' 


































